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On December 8, in Havana, the Secretary General of 
the Organization of American States and the Director 


General of UNESCO signed a general agreement on the 
working relations between the two organizations. The 
OAS and the United Nations’ cultural agency had been 
working in close cooperation long before this formal 
arrangement was made. Together they sponsored and 
organized the seminars on education held in Caracas, Rio 
cde Janeiro, and Montevideo. Together they planned the 
establishment of a Fundamental Education Center in 
Mexico and the Latin American office for the production 
of fundamental education materials, attached to the 
Education Division of the Pan American Union in Wash- 
ington. But many problems attendant on their reciprocal 
relations remained to be solved in the legal field, and 
they were taken care of in the agreement. 

In general terms what they wanted to do in the docu- 
ment was agree on how the two organizations—one an 
international body of world-wide scope, the other re- 
gional; one with specialized functions (in education, 
science, and culture), the other general but with a 
limited sphere of action (cooperation between the twenty- 
one republics of the hemisphere in ali fields)——could 
combine their action and make it more effective. 

Not all the functions of the two organizations are 
identical, for if that were the case, clearly, at least in 
this part of the world, one of them would be superfluous. 
The functions of the OAS have a regional limit: the 
extent of the territory of the Member States on the 
American continents and in the Caribbean islands. Our 
concern with the field of education, science, and culture, 
for example, has this aim: that the peoples of America 
should understand and know each other better, that 
technicians in all the countries should establish con- 
tacts among themselves in order to provide collaboration 
and mutual assistance. The same thing happens in the 
economic field. In neither field does the Organization 
pretend to go beyond this or to cover all of the interests 
of the States as members of the international community. 
Nor could it aspire to be the spokesman and natural 
representative of those States before the specialized 
international organizations. In the United Nations and in 
the specialized agencies, the American States do not 
in any sense constitute a bloc, or a regional group, or a 
political system. In those bodies, each of them takes its 
stand and adopts its policy according to its own higher 
interests and principles. But it is clear that in what is 
concerned with America as a region, regional agreement 
naturally arises, if for no other reason than that such 
agreement has been appearing for the last sixty years. 

Thus, if regional attention is going to be given to a 
problem of peace, or culture, or economics, or health, 
in a world organization, the fact that there already is 
an American system, an American procedure, or an 
American agency engaged in the same business auto- 
matically enters the picture. It also becomes apparent 
that it is advisable not to duplicate the work but rather 
to agree to make full use of existing facilities. 

This is the reason why an agreement has been signed 
between the OAS and UNESCO, and why others have 
been signed before, such as those between the OAS and 
the International Labor Organization and between the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau and the World Health 
Organization. 
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Living most of his life in the Western and Southwestern United 
States, it was natural for historian Ricuarp J. Morrisey to in- 
vestigate “The Shaping of Two Frontiers.” Besides studying the 
interrelationship of border peoples, this University of California 
professor is doing research on the cattle industry in what was 
New Spain. A former navigator-bombardier in the U.S. Army Air 
Forces, Mr. Morrisey teaches two courses, one on the history of 
the Americas, the other on the history of California. His articles 
have appeared in a number of publications in this country. 


An early inclination to literature that has 

been developing steadily since 1934 led 

FRANIO CouTINHO to his current convie- 

ons about “Books in Crisis.” Born in Sal- 

ader (Bahia), Brazil, he is a graduate 

octor of Medicine and a frequent con- 

ibutor to newspapers and magazines. He 

as written critical studies of Daniel-Rops 

nd Machado de Assis, and Aspectos da 

iteratura Barroca, which presents a new 

meept of the baroque in literature. From 

942 to 1947, he was in the United States 

editing Selecdées, the Portuguese-language edition of The Reader's 

Digest. Today he teaches literature at Rio's Colégio Pedro Tl and 

at the Instituto Lafayette, and writes a Sunday literary column for 
Diario de Noticias. 


Folk Art in the Highlands” is a subject 

n which there is no more outstanding 

uthority than Bolivian writer, poet, and 

culptress YOLANDA Beprecar. Daughter of 

former rector of the University of La Paz, 

she was educated there and at Columbia's 

Barnard in New York. She is professor of 

the history of art and aesthetics at the 

Academy of Fine Arts, La Paz. Her books 

of poems include Poemar, Ecos, Almadia, 

Nadir, and she is the author of a prose 

work, Naufragio. Besides contributing to 

publications all over the Spanish-speaking world, she travels ex- 

tensively and is now in Europe at the invitation of the Hispanic 
Institute of Madrid. 


During a recent visit to Latin America Rowert K. SHELLABY inter- 
viewed Dr. Carlos Monge, Peru's “Mountaintop Medico,” in Lima. 
Formerly Latin American editor of The Christian Science Monitor, 
Mr. Shellaby has covered numerous Hemisphere conferences. He 
is now managing editor of J} isién, the new Spanish-language maga- 
zine. 


Educational benefits arising from “The 
Rowe Fund in Action” are very dear to the 
heart of Vanetr Law ter, in charge of the 
secretariat concerned with its administra- 
tion. Education is Miss Lawler’s business. 
Ever since 1941, this Minnesota-born Uni- 
ersity of Wisconsin graduate has been con- 
nected with the PAU, where she originally 
served as music-education consultant. Her 
work, in addition to stints with UNESCO 
in Paris and Mexico City, has consisted of 
three lengthy trips to every Latin American 
republic, where she visited over five hundred schools, representing 
the PAU as well as the National Education Association of the 
United States. 


The words of a popular Mexican song, “Qué Lindo Es Michoacan,” 
best express Frep Dev Viiiar’s opinion about that lovely region. 
There he found some of the peace he has been seeking ever since 
Mussolint’s March on Rome forced him to flee his native Italy. 
After working as a foreign correspondent in Brazil and Argentina, 
Mr. Del Villar came to Mexico, is now living in New York. He 
has been correspondent for France-Presse in Washington and a 
contributor to many magazines and newspapers. 


While researching for the Encyclopedia 
{mericana, ELena Vinave Ronan turned 
ip some interesting facts about the build- 
ng of the Panama Railroad, on which she 
‘laborates in her article “All Aboard For 
Panama.” Born in Havana, Mrs. Ronan was 
~ducated in the United States and was a 
1944 graduate of New York University, 
where she majored in economics. Married 
o the director of an NYU graduate school, 
she lives in Brooklyn with her husband and 
one daughter. 


On this month's bookshelves are four interesting volumes. Because 
she has written on numerous Puerto Rican subjects, herself, 
Americas asked Joseriva De RomAn to review The Puerto Rican 
Journey, by ©. Wright Mills, Clarence Senior, and Rose Kohn 
Goldsen, about the island's emigrants to the world’s largest city. 
An Ecuadorean writer-poet, Manvet Crespro, discusses Ecuador: 
Drama y Paradoja, Leopoldo Benites’ analysis of the duality of 
the land astride the equator, while Fernanpo Romero, chief of 
the PAU’s section on vocational education, writes about A 
Wanderer in Inca Land named Christopher Sandeman who has 
photographed all Peru from Cuzco to the jungles. Ending the 
quartette is a comment by Cuban newspaperman Satvapor BUENO, 
a critic who has read with perspicacity the Cuentos Completos de 
Rubén Dario. 


The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El] Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 
United States is Assistant Secretary General. 

The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 
in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 
technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 
Cultural Council. 

The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 
tion. Besides Amertcas, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meetings of 
Consultation, Council, and the other agencies of the organization. 
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the shaping of two frontiers 


Richard J. Morrisey 


Was THE ANGLO-AMERICAN FRONTIER really different from the Spanish-American? A vast amount of 


writing has gone into interpreting U.S. frontier history, but the impact of the New World environment 


upon the Spanish settlers has received considerably less attention. German Arciniegas raised the point 
in his article “What’s Behind Our Revolutions?” | Americas, March 1949]. Speaking of the Anglo- 


American zone, he remarked, “during the colonial period as well as in the winning of the West, there was a 


central, compact core from which mass migration set out, leaving no- vacuum behind. It was the frontier 


that moved: not the bridgehead, not the lance tips.” He implies there was a difference, which poses the 


further question: If this is true, why? 


To find the answers, it is necessary to scrutinize briefly 
the factors affecting settlement, for both English and 
Spanish adventurers in the New World were initially 
excited by one lure—treasure. The fervid fascination of 
gold seized the Englishman no less than the Spaniard, 
but soon the bitter truth was out. Nowhere from Carolina 


to Nova Scotia did the settlers from England find easy 
wealth. Instead, hemmed in between the Appalachians 
and the Atlantic and harassed by resentful and impetuous 
Indians, most of them perforce turned to farming. 
Geographical influences, of course, dictated varying 
agrarian developments. The story of New England village 
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community and southern plantation is a familiar one. 
Despite these different patterns, however, the funda- 
mental fact was that a vast majority of the settlers of 
English North America were farmers. Whether they 
labored on the relatively poor and rocky soil of Massa- 
chusetts or superintended gangs of slaves on Virginia's 
opulent tidewater, they were transforming nature, actually 
altering the features of the environment. 

As time passed the rising tide of population pushed 
westward into the foothills and over the Appalachian 
barrier down into the valley of the Ohio and into the 
Old Southwest. Behind this frontier—this “cutting edge 
of civilization,” as Frederick Jackson Turner called it 
the settlements and cultivated fields left little friendly 
haven for either the Indians or wild game. Both were 
doomed, at least so far as their primitive freedom was 
concerned. The natives of the eastern woodlands, in 
an intermediate stage between food-gathering and food- 
producing economies, depended on fish, game, maize, and 
a few other farm products. With their way of life dis- 
rupted, they fought fiercely but in vain against the 
pioneer, whose pattern of living left no room for the 
redman. Ever westward moved the inexorable surge of 
people, until by 1840 the Anglo-American frontier had 
crossed the Mississippi and thrust several venturesome 
lines of colonization up the rivers that flow from the 
western mountains into the heart of the continent. There 


settlement paused. Why? Because new and challenging 


geographic conditions temporarily defied the enterprise 
and imagination of the frontier farmer. To the east, 
at his back, stretched well-watered, well-wooded, familiar 
country. Westward, before him, beginning roughly at the 
98th meridian of longitude, rolled the Great Plains. 
Without the accustomed resources of wood and water, 
which thus far had been fundamental in the pioneering 
advance, the “central, compact core” of Anglo-American 
migration fell apart. The physical and psychological 
obstacles proved for the time unsurmountable. What had 
been a phalanx moving into the hinterland was now 
stopped, 

At this point the evolution of the frontier took on 
various aspects. The call of Oregon and the strident 
trumpeting of “Gold! Gold! from the American River” 
produced a movement toward the Pacific, leaping over 
the Plains, the “Great American Desert,” leaving them 
unpopulated. At the same time the lure of Santa Fe 
drew Americans to the Southwest. Not until decades later 
was the region settled, with the help of new tools to 
conquer the Plains and their nomadic Indians—barbed 
wire, the windmill, the six-shooter and repeating rifle. 
Obviously, then, the Anglo-American frontier remained 
a compact, contiguous thing only so long as geographic 
factors permitted. 

Now what was the general picture of Spanish settle- 
ment? There is no doubt that the first Spaniards came 
to the New World filled with visions of gold and glory. 


19 launched Anglo-American rush 
to California. Population boomed from fifteen thousand 
in 1847 to 379,934 in 1860 


Lejt: Rivera fresco in National Palace pictures 
military, civil, and religious elements 
in nineteenth-century Mexican life 
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To argue otherwise would be to deny the ordinary human 
qualities of the conquistador and the legacy of legend 
descended from the Polos and others about the affluent 
East. For the first goal was the exotic Orient, and even 
after the geographic reality of America was accepted, 
the dream was difficult to down. But when the old 
conquerors began to die out and a generation of creoles 
and mestizos grew up, treasure hunting lost much of its 
significance. More mundane enterprises, such as farming 
and ranching, began to compete in popularity with 
mining. By the middle of the sixteenth century, hides and 
sugar had become the staples of Hispaniola, and west- 
ward on the mainland agricultural settlements like 
Puebla, emphasizing cattle and wheat, sprang up with 
increasing frequency. As the press of population moved 
inland, the Spaniards found able assistants in the seden- 
tary, cultured Indians of the basin of Mexico. 

As a prerequisite to their high civilization, the native 
peoples of Maya land and the Aztec empire, as in the 
Inca empire to the south, had developed a substantial 
agriculture. Maize, the sacred teocentliof the Aztecs, was 
the primary subsistence crop in these societies, and its 
domestication marked one of the tremendously significant 
advances of New World humanity. Use of maize agricul- 
ture, with subsidiary crops, permitted the maintenance 
of a larger population within a given domain, allowing 
a larger proportion of the people to turn to cultural pur- 
suits. Through surpluses it gave a certain degree of secu- 
rity from want. Yet there was a price to be paid for 
the higher civilization attained through agriculture. Crop- 
ping tied societies down. Cities were built, and the natives 
lost much of their mobility and thus their independence. 
In the increasingly complex patterns of culture, castes 
sprang up and a habit of obedience was inculcated. Civili- 
zation subdued, and its builders more easily fell victim 
to the Spanish conqueror. At the same time, the agricul- 
tural basis of native society provided a firm foundation 
for the first Spanish institutions. It-is axiomatic that 
Iberian colonization flourished most vigorously when 
superimposed upon a farming economy. 

Advancing north, the frontier left the relatively fer- 
tile and well-watered empire of the Aztecs and emerged 
onto a high plateau, serrated by gorges and extensive 
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Below: Currier and Ives print shows scene of 
fighting with Indians in westward expansion 
of the United States 


mountain ranges. this ent, inhospitable land, 
populated by hostile natives, hazard constantly shadowed 
the Spanish advance. Never thickly settled, the land now 
supported an ever-decreasing scattering of people. The 
mining frontiers of the eastern and western sierra grew 
farther apart where Mexico fans out to the north, and 
the great arid plateau in between expanded. Here there 
was but little agriculture, and that dependent upon the 
caprice of weather and faced by an ever-precarious 
future. The few permanent rivers in the north country, 
with the exception of the Conchos, flowed athwart the 
path of expansion. Just as the Great Plains were to dis- 
courage Anglo-American farmers, this rugged land, with 
its irregular climatic and vegetational patterns and 
totally inadequate rainfall, repelled the efforts and am- 
hitions of Spanish-American farmers. The significant 
difference was that the latter had cattle and already had 
experience as New World ‘stockmen. 

This, perhaps, is the Spaniard’s greatest gift to arid 
and semi-arid America—a ranching economy. Grazing 
their stock on the far-stretching plains of the plateau 
and watering them at intermittent streams or widely 
strewn water holes, the cattle owners gave to the Spanish 
advance an economic basis that was lacking on the 
Anglo-American frontier, in any substantial degree, until 
the two movements met. Although the adaptability of the 
Spaniard was many times challenged and sometimes 
checked in the onward press, his versatility and variety 
of experience as miner, stockman, farmer, and missionary 
kept his frontier always fluid. Whereas the farmer wé 
the focal figure in the Anglo-American movement wect- 
ward, the Spanish push northward was accomplished by 
several diverse elements. There was no dominance of 
one over the other. Each was essential, and the whole 
combined in an interrelated pattern of integrated progress. 

That the conditioning influences of geography were 
of great significance on both these frontiers is apparent, 
but to accept the precept that “history is geography set 
into action” would be to disregard an equally potent 
determinant—the heredity of man, the internal forces 
of race and culture. While the external forces of the ° 
physical environment are relatively stable, the prejudices 
and beliefs of man are plastic and subject to change 
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political life of Missouri in early days 


in varying ages and circumstances. Most of the similari- 
ties of these two frontiers can be traced to action of the 
physical setting: most of the differences stem from 
divergences in culture. The challenge of barren lands 
disturbed the progress of both advances. hostile Indians 
brought similar responses from both groups in the shape 
of frontier militia and garrisons. and the primitive con- 
ditions in both hinterlands generated a series of dis- 
tinguished leaders in which the names of Francisco 
de Ibarra and Francisco de Urdifola rank with those 
of Daniel Boone and Sam Houston. On the other hand. 
the Spanish settlers came from a milieu in which ortho- 
doxy and acceptance of authority were virtues: the 
English, and later the Scotch-Irish and Palatinate Ger- 
mans. were dissenters and nonconformists who brought 
with them heterodoxy and a tradition repudiating es- 
tablished authority. 

The concept of a status-fettered society was generally 
if grudgingly acknowledged in New Spain. while by the 
eighteenth century many Anglo-Americans, particularly 
those on the fringe of settlement, had seized upon the 
libertarian, contractual view of- social organization. To 


One pioneer who didn't make it. Both Anglo- and Spanish-American 
frontiersmen faced many perils. Woodcut by M. Cary 


them authority rested upon a bilateral compact, the 
terms of which could not be violated without fracturing 
the bond between governors and governed. As for the 
individual, his place in society was determined more 
by his energy, capability, and perseverance than by an 
accident of birth at a particular level. To be sure, there 
were notable departures from these generalizations: on 
the Hispanic frontier there were lowly soldiers who 
rose to civic as well as military prominence. But in 
general the caste system flourished in all of Spain's 
New World empire, only weakening slightly on the edges. 
Thus, while environmental challenges often evoked simi- 
lar responses in both areas, differences in temperament 
and tradition created a notable separation between the 
societies that evolved, 

The Spaniards who undertook the conquest of America 
were products of the Spain of the Reconquest. Centuries 
of intermittent warfare had withdrawn men from pro- 
ductive toil and created a class of professional soldiers, 
accustomed to plunder and loath to accept peaceful 
employment. Idleness had come to vie with military and 
ecclesiastical service as a gentleman’s honorable occupa- 
tion. To such, the odor of perspiration and manure, so 
intimately connected with tilling the soil, was repugnant. 
Although a viceroy of Peru might be given instructions 
to promote agriculture as “the chief element in the propa- 
gation of the human race and the foundation of all offices 
and industries.” the same admonition stipulated that 
“labor in the fields and in places of livestock breeding 
shall be considered of prime importance in employing 
the Indians.” 

The society that evolved after the Spanish conquest 
brought \estigial feudalism in the form of the encomienda 
and later peonage. It encouraged the propensity for idle- 
ness through the use of Indian labor. It was an excellent 
method for turning out the cultured caballero or charro 
but gave little promise of the creation of a strong. 
independent, and_ self-sustaining middle class on the 
frontier. Only to a very limited degree did the frontier 
serve as a real or potential “safety valve.” The dis- 
possessed of the cities never displayed any ambition to 
move north where land might be had, and often it was 
the criminal element that was encouraged to migrate to 
the hinterland. usually as soldiers. Although land could 
be had by the individual. it generally was the adelantado 
(governor or captain charged with discovering and 
colonizing new territory) and later the impresario who 
led a group to settlement and thereafter kept a close hand 
on the rewards, political and financial. that came from 
the venture. On all the marches of New Spain the 
pressure of authority—military, civil, and ecclesiastical 
was heavy. Taxes were high, regulations numerous and 
onerous, and the remoteness of settlements from markets 
plus the trade monopoly of southern ports discouraged 
enterprise. Everywhere officialdom flourished, and from 
the friction engendered by rival ambitions of presidio, 
pueblo, and mission there came too often an atmosphere 
stultifying to individual incentive. 

When, a century and a half after the Spaniards pene- 
trated the New World, the great waves of English settle- 
ry (Continued on page 41) 
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BOOKS IN CRISIS 


Afranio Coutinho 


“CRUSHED BY TAXATION, high rents, expenses of all kinds flagrantly out of proportion to potential profits, 


and the appalling indifference of our people to books, the Etaoin Bookshop goes into receivership today.” 


Thus a leading bookstore in the city of Sao Paulo 
proclaimed the decision to close its doors forever. This 
is not an isolated instance. In both Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo in recent years many bookshops have con- 
fessed they were unable to stay in business. And pub- 
lishers—the large ones, that is, for the small enterprises 
succumbed long ago—have reduced their operations to 
an unprecedented level. 

What does this phenomenon mean? Simply that books 
do not sell enough in Brazil. Our people have never read 
much, and seldom were more than two or three thousand 
copies printed. But there was always a more or less 
reliable book-buying public, sufficient at least to keep 
up a fair market. 

The publishers’ withdrawal resulted from a withdrawal 
on the part of the public. Today, fewer and fewer books 
are bought. Doubtless economic reasons partly account 
for it. The reading public we used to have in Brazil 
was the middle class—made up of professionals, govern- 

intellectuals 


hit by the present-day economic crisis. One might say 
that although books do not sell, people still flock to 
nightclubs and buy de-luxe automobiles. But these are 
not the middle class—they are members of the small, 
moneyed minority, many of them nouveaux riches born of 
the inflation. They are people who have never read much, 
who buy books by the yard so that, richly bound, they 
may adorn a new apartment. Moreover, the lower class, 
whose standard of living and consequently its buying 
power has been slightly improved, does not yet buy 
hooks, for it is largely made up of people who cannot 
read. As for the middle class, it has not received a boost 
in income equivalent to the alarming rise in the cost 
of living. Superfluous expenses had to be cut down 


to take care of the essentials. Like everything else, be 


the price of books also rose and, although we adjust 
ourselves willy-nilly to the high cost of staples, we refuse 
to accept the rise in the cost of books. We simply strike 
off our budget the small amount assigned to their 
purchase. 
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The reasons for the decline in book sales are not 
only economic, however. Some commentators even main- 
tain that the reasons are not economic at all; after all, 
they say, while it is true that people show little interest 
in culture or the lot of bookstores and book publishers, 
it is no less true that stadiums are always filled, and 
during the recent world soccer championship games in 
Rio, people paid out 36,000,000 cruzeiros for seats. These 
commentators go on to say that those who don’t hesitate 
to go to the black market for tickets to a game—paying 
up to five times the legal price—but who show no pleasure 
at all in reading, are suffering from something far deeper 
than mere poverty. It is, rather, a disease, whose symp- 
toms are the “appalling indifference of our people to 
hooks.” One authority has said that there has been 
“a decrease in culture, owing to the decline of secondary 
education, reflected in the colleges.” 

Yet such pessimism is not confirmed by library statis- 
tics. Data recently made public by a large library prove 
that people read more and more and are increasingly 
interested in subjects ranging from science to literature. 
There is a particular demand, bound to grow in the 
future, for technical books. One finds that “people line 
up for the three hundred seats in Sao Paulo’s Municipal 
Library, and in 1949 the Circulating Library’s fifteen 
thousand books were read by 150,000 people.” These are 
figures any country would be proud of. 

The book crisis, therefore, seems to result not from 
an absence of readers or culture, but from an absence 
of buyers. Aside from the economic reasons already 
mentioned, some observers point out that people are 
reading fewer books and more magazines of a light vein, 
condensations, excerpts, comics, newspapers: that they 
are also turning more and more to radio. If this is 
so, the problem takes on a different aspect. It ascends 
to a higher level, and the issiie einbraces modern civiliza- 
tion as a whole. 

Is the crisis really Brazilian, then, or is it Western? 
Perhaps it is a result of conditions prevailing in modern 
life: the intense tempo of living, the speed and violence 
of civilization producing an atmosphere hardly conducive 
to activities of the mind, which depend on leisure. 
Modern man, in the crush of inhuman working con- 
ditions, crowded transportation, and an endless variety 
of demands upon his time—all causing physical fatigue, 
nervous tension, restlessness—no longer finds the spiritual 
relaxation necessary to enjoy good reading. Coming home 
after grappling ‘with those monsters commonly called 
“means of public conveyance.” he isn’t relaxed enough 
to spend the few hours before bedtime reading fiction 
or books on art, history, or philosophy. The chances are 
he will do no more than glance through the comics. 
During the day, his mind gathers a lot of gravel, and 
the only thing he can bear—actually, the thing he needs— 
is something to relax his nerves: a show, the movies, 
the radio: something to be assimilated through the ears 
or eyes without the effort required in reading. Whereas 
our forefathers filled their long, empty evenings with 
reading, our short. tired evenings make us crave a far 
different escape. 


Modern civilization will not be distinguished by its 
taste for reading. Images have caused books to lose 
prestige; the radio replaced them; television will put 
them out of their misery. I refer to books as a source 
of pleasure and the cultivation of the spirit. There will 
be other sources. Present-day mass civilization is not 
conducive to the more aristocratic forms of living, and 
culture is essentially aristocratic. We live at a time when 
mass taste is supreme, with its violent, predatory mind, 
its preference for sports shows as an outlet. Besides, the 
middle classes are more restless and aimless, and if they 
don’t find in books a solution for their anguish, they 
seek it elsewhere: in the movies, above all in the outdoor 
activities cultivated so absorbingly nowadays, even by 
women. All these pastimes fill gaps previously devoted 
to reading. 

In such a civilization, the book business is inevitably 
bad. Aggravated by local circumstances, particularly by 
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a high degree of illiteracy and by the fact that we 
are losing the reading habit before we acquire it. the 
book business in Brazil is worse than bad. especially 
now that inflation has created an illusion of unlimited 
prosperity. Let us see how that is reflected in the curtailed 
operations of the large publishers who have survived: 
Sao Paulo’s Companhia Editora Nacional puts out a 
remarkable series called Brasiliana that used to sell 
amazingly well and now has been reduced to only an 
occasional book. Porto Alegre’s great Livraria do Globo, 
which around 1945 turned out twelve new titles a month, 
nowadays publishes no more than four. This applies to 
all its various collections (history, political and social 
subjects, biographies, and so on, as well as fiction). 
Although it is only one striking example, the telltale 
figures may be considered as applying generally, since 
Livraria do Globo is one of the country’s soundest pub- 
lishing outfits. 

Thus threatened with insolvency, the large publishing 
houses have resorted to other ways of making a living: 
textbooks and installment selling. Textbooks, written 
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according to official teaching curricula, are compulsory 
buying for everyone, though many complain about the 
high prices. That is how one of our largest publishers 
stays in business; for years it has not come forth with 
a single book of pure literature. Installment selling, too, 
will always meet a good response, since people are apt 
to be deceived by the smaller periodic payments. Another 
leading publisher admits that had it not resorted to such 
means, it could not have kept on. 

Still these measures do not cover up the publishers’ 
hopelessness, a unanimous sentiment evident from simply 
talking with them. One gets the impression that only 
bitterness is in store for them. 

The publishers’ despair was bound to be reflected in 
the writers themselves. The country is obviously going 
through a literary crisis. But there are some encouraging 
signs: for instance, the phenomenon of intellectual de- 
centralization. Rio de Janeiro is gradually losing its 
position as an absolute, monopolizing center of intel- 
lectual output and guidance, and the provinces are 
becoming aware of their importance as local centers 
of cultural activity. The fact that Rio is no longer the 
suction pump it used to be will prove tremendously 
beneficial in the future. We have begun to realize that a 
writer in the provinces is not forced to uproot himself 
and emigrate, that it is quite tolerable to live in the 
interior. 

The provinces’ intellectual activity is still small. It is 
seen mainly in young people's reviews that leave a telling 
imprint on the country’s intellectual life. So far they 
have contributed a refreshing note, and even though 
they do not represent a radical change of direction or 
method, their work is interesting and full of promise. 

Aside from that, what stands out is a lukewarm apathy. 
Literature began to lose its prestige notably around 
the turn of the century. As for fiction, one might say 
there is a total lack of interest. Older authors—if they 
manage to publish anything—go on writing as always, 
and of the few new names on the horizon, some imitate 
their elders and some try innovations, but none has 
yet found a way to attract serious attention and hold 
respect. As far as the general public is concerned, this 
scant output goes unnoticed. 

Much has been said about the latest generation of 
poets, hailed for its opposition to the modernist move- 
ment of 1922. It is still too early to judge their worth. 
Perhaps one of their chief characteristics is a marked 
preoccupation with technique. for which they have been 
censured by some critics. We must wait to see if this 
trend results from a legitimate consciousness of technical 
problems and of the need to return to fundamental 
literary disciplines outmoded by the modernists in their 
struggle against the false standards of a decadent and 
petrified Parnassianism. Or perhaps it is, as some aver. 
a kind of neo-Parnassianism, a revenge on the part of 
the school that has really never been away from Brazil, 
that has been kept shielded in academies and in certain 
provincial circles. 

One factor, however, must be singled out as a decisive 
influence on our future literature: the teaching of arts 


and letters in colleges, started ten years ago with the 
establishment of schools of philosophy in the universities. 
Though it may be filled with the inevitable uncertainties 


. . 7 
and weaknesses of every beginning, its effects are already _ 


evident, especially in Sao Paulo, and will continue to 
be felt with increasing intensity throughout the country 
as the schools enlarge their radius of action and improve 
their methods, and as their purpose becomes better 
understood. 


There is one sector of literature that is bustling with 


activity these days, and in which significant results are 
noticeable: the theater. 
this genre, which has never enjoyed any prestige in our 


ment of the Servigo Nacional do Teatro, which gives well- 
planned classes, plays by Brazilian authors recently staged 


. 
here indicate that our theater is on the way to freedom | 


literature, were coming into its own. With the encourage- 7 ; 


from foolish melodrama. Another symptom is the large 


attendance at the recent performances of foreign com- 
panies—some of them with topnotch repertories. Ob- 
viously, the public is ready for this type of spectacle. 
Several playwrights deserve special mention as bright 
exponents of the new revival: Genolino Amado, who 
wrote Avatar (1946) and Dona do mundo (Owner of 
the World) (1948); Nelson Rodrigues, with Vestido de 
noiva (The Wedding Dress), Anjo negro (Dark Angel), 
and Dorotéia; Guilherme Figueiredo, with Lady Godiva 
(1948), Um deus dormiu lé em casa (A God Slept at our 
House) (1949). D. Jodo (1950); Licio Cardoso, with 


At the moment it looks as 3 


1) 


1 corda de prata (The Silver Rope) (1948), O escravo 


(The Slave) (1949), Angélica (1950). As for the players 
themselves. look at Sérgio Cardoso, who first appeared — 


with the Students’ Theater, then went to the Grupo dos _ 


Doze and turned out to be an excellent Hamlet; or 


Cacilda Becker, of the Teatro de Comédias in Sao Paulo, 7 


considered Brazil's best contemporary actress. 


(Continued on page 
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Fred del Villar 


‘THOSE WHO WANT TO ENJOY timeless and blessed quietude among people as gentle as no other on the face 


oe of the earth, in a land where beauty still has emphasis in life and music is never long absent even in 


squalor, can still find them on the shores of Lake Patzcuaro in Mexico. There the Tarascan Indians, totally 


unaware of Point Four, artificial prices of silver, or Good Neighbor Policies, accepted us 


. 


‘gringos 


as fellow human beings, opening to us their homes and hearts, sharing with us what little they had and 


asking nothing in return. 
Our friends in Mexico City, both U.S. and Mexican, 
thought we were mad even to think of camping in the 
“hostile” Indian people who “abhorred 
Despite their repeated warnings, we packed 


midst of a 
strangers.” 
our tent, mattresses, sarapes, pots, pans, and a few 
clothes, and one morning in February saw us—my wife 
Antonio the dog—headed west- 


Mary and me and José 


ward on the road to Morelia and Guadalajara. 

I shall not try to describe the of Lake 
Patzcuaro, with its ring of mountains and broad green 
marshlands: this has been done by many a good guide- 


beauties 


4 book. We chose a campsite on the southern shore under 


some lemon trees, about fifty yards from the lake. A 
hundred yards away stood a fisherman’s stone cabin 


with a battered straw roof and another beyond it, more 
prosperous looking, in a small patch of wheat. Fifteen 
miles to the east, Patzcuaro, the lake’s big city, was dimly 
visible; Erongaricuaro, a lively small town, lay five miles 
to the west, hidden in a curve of the lake. Almost a 
thousand feet up in a‘fold of the mountain that rose 
vertically above our tent, the tiny village of Arucutin 
nested between us and the sky. 

Permission to plant our tent was easily secured when 
the landlord, Damian Asensio, a tall, handsome young 
fellow with a ready smile and the perfect manner of all 
Tarascans, was summoned from the village. We could, he 
said, stay as long as we liked, and he hoped it would 
be for a long time. Would he rent us the place? He 
would not: he did not use the land, it cost him nothing. 
we owed him nothing. He wished us happiness and 
should we have any desire that it was in his power to 
satisfy, we should let him know. 


Tarascan Indian family 
coming back across lake trom 
market day at Patzcuaro 


Typical Tarascan family 
worried when Paricutin volcano 
dust destroyed fish in lake. 
But today, fish are thriving 


Janitzio is town on hilly 

und in Lake Patzcuaro, 
where Indians weave textiles 
and base dugout canoe fleet 
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We left our car on the road, where it remained un- 
touched except by the children who scrawled their names 
on the dusty fenders. We hung our clothes in the open 
on a rope stretched between two trees. Our other proper- 
ties we left scattered in and around the tent 
deckchairs, cooking paraphernalia, suitcases, all of which 
must have held a certain attraction for people with no 
more than the meager necessities of life. Only on one 
occasion were they ever tampered with. We had been 
away for the day and a storm—extremely rare in that 
had swept over the lake. On returning to the 
camp that night. we found our clothes and everything 


typewriters, 


season 


else neatly tucked away inside the tent, safe from rain 
and hail. We learned later that the author of the good 
deed was Pedro, the local drunk and our nearest and 
poorest neighbor. 

For protection we had, it is true, old José Antonio, 
who understood from the beginning that it was his duty 
to look fierce, bark, and chase other dogs away. Very 
soon, however, José Antonio awoke to the fact that most 
of the neighbors’ dogs were girl-dogs, and from then 
on he gave huge parties around our tent, to which we 
unwillingly contributed whatever food we had failed to 
hang high on the trees. 

Getting settled did not take long. We built a campfire 
outside the tent, with four flat stones and a grate, and 
there was a well a couple of hundred yards away. We 
bought most of our food, as well as wood and charcoal, 
in Erongaricuaro: meat from Don Juan Ruiz, who also 
had the best horses in town and always kept two saddled 
for us; groceries at the Almacén la Sirena whose owner. 
Don José Romero, once cashed my check for one hundred 


For peace and friendship, 
author recommends living 


in Michoacan, Mexico 


The author prepares to go to 

a Friday market at the town 
of Patzcuaro with a group of 
Tarascan frie 


e fisherfolk everywhere, 

Tarascan maidens stand 
ocky shore awaiting their 
thearts in from the deep 


lars on a U.S. bank w idea of who I was or 
whether my credit was good. Our bacon, coffee, fruit, 
and other delicacies came from Patzcuaro, where we 
drove every Friday—market day—taking with us’ as 
many villagers as we could, piling our coupe high with 
children and baskets of produce until we looked like 
a roving advertisement for a popular make of car. 

Wild ducks and the famous whitefish of the lake we 
bought from the more prosperous of our neighbors, Juan 
Gabriel, a good-looking, hard-working young man whose 
plump and pretty wife provided us with our daily 
tortillas. We used Juan’s canoes freely to go paddling 
and swimming in the lake. Maneuvering a dugout canoe 
is no simple task, and any amount of experience ac- 
quired with conventional canoes is of little avail. Regard- 
less of size—they range from one-man skiffs to huge 
family barges carrying up to a dozen people and even 
burros and cattle—dugout canoes are heavy, clumsy. 
and precariously balanced. The first time my wife and I 
went out in one, we proceeded in circles until at last 
we learned just the right twist for the paddle. Juan often 
came with us and did the paddling, however, sometimes 
carrying his spears and spear-thrower, the atlatl, for 
some duck-hunting. 

He would paddle to a short distance from one of the 
large, dark patches of ducks on the lake, then start a 
tremendous racket, shouting and banging his paddle on 
the side of the canoe. When we asked for an explanation, 
he very seriously explained that the noise “paralyzes the 
ducks with fear” so they are unable to fly away. Un- 
believable as it sounds, this strategy seems to work, and 


on shore of Lake Patzcuaro 
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threw the first of his three spears. If he missed and the 
duck disappeared under water, he was ready with the 
second spear when it emerged again. The third spear 
was seldom needed. 

We in turn described duck hunting in Maine, the long, 
cold hours crouching behind a blind . . . the decoys. . . . 
Ready as Juan was to believe the incredible, the decoys 
proved a little too much even for him and he shouted 
with laughter while Mary and I stared at each other, 
feeling very silly indeed. 

We grew very fond of Juan, and there was hardly 
anything he would not do for us, as we learned much to 

Teun of lanitcie exchanges our chagrin. Early each morning, a little red bird 
fish and textiles for 7 suddenly emerged from a sky often as crimson as himself, 
pic tnt tf neti Yamane to fly about near the opening of our tent, singing as if 
Riis , to wish us a happy day. He was invariably followed by 
two little canary-yellow friends, and the three performed 
for us, to the accompaniment of their voices, the most 
intricate, ballet-like pirouettes, in and out and around 
the bushes. It was the signal for us to get up. The three 
birds stayed around until sunset, when they retired to 
the tree where they made their home. We had often 
pointed out the little red fellow to Juan and mentioned 
how much we liked him. One day when we went for the 
Friendliness of Tarascan canoe to go out on the lake, Juan was waiting for us, 
people toward strangers a big grin on his handsome face. With the embarrassed 
is shown in shot of A 
youngsters with U. S. visitor expression of one who does not want to be thanked or 
praised, he pulled a little red bird out of his overalls 
pocket: a spot of darker red showed on the plump crimson 
breast where the pebble from Juan’s slingshot had hit it. 

We could not stay angry. The whole episode and 
its grim anti-climax simply made us realize the small 
value which the Indian, with a history dripping with 
blood and grief, sets upon life, whether animal or 
human, his own as well as others’. 

Another example of this attitude came during the 
three-day bullfights that climaxed the Mardi Gras fiestas 
at Arucutin. In these tourneys the animals were not killed, 
but the men might well have been. Sixty or seventy bulls 
and steers were brought to the village from all over the 
lake region to take part in the fiesta brava. From the 
corral they were let loose one by one into the bull ring— 
fenced by a stone wall on which we sat well within reach 

Patriarch is called chinchorro, a local of the beasts’ long horns—where men on horseback and 

term for capitalist, because he owns huge on foot lassoed them and passed a rope around their 

net, rents it out at profitable rates . . 
middle. A bespurred youth would then volunteer to ride 
the bull, while others “fought” him with their sarapes, 
getting between the animal's horns, often being trampled 
by his hoofs, until the rider was thrown off and the bull 
was roped again and returned to the corral. Some of the 
animals were really ferocious, yet neither glory nor 
money awaited the youngsters who rode them. My prudent 
attitude and refusal to step into the ring to ride one of 
the bulls probably did nothing to strengthen my prestige. 
When, confronted with a particularly vicious-looking 
specimen, I explained that I was too old for that kind 
of thing, a chorus of laughing voices protested: “But the 
bull is old too!” 

One of those who very nearly came to serious grief 


(Continued on page 44) 
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tobert K. Shellaby “CROSSING THE SLOPES and heights of the mountains in 
certain parts of them one experiences qualms in the 
stomach and dizziness in the head and men get seasick 
the same as though they were sailing upon the sea,” wrote 
a historian of the Spanish conquest four hundred years 
ago in Peru. Anyone who has suffered the headaches, 
panting, nausea, and general depression symptomatic of 
mountain sickness cannot fail to appreciate the scientific 
investigations of a contemporary Peruvian, Dr. Carlos 
Monge. Director of Lima’s Andean Institute of Biology, 
this vigilant scientist-physician has spent the past 25 
years deep in medical and historical research to deter- 
mine the impact of altitude on man, plants, and animals. 
In the Americas, where millions of people live at rarefied 
heights, his discoveries have far-reaching implications. 

It is not merely a question of finding a pill to offset 
soroche, as the altitude sickness is called, so that the 
tourist or traveling businessman can live comfortably in 
the cold, thin air of high places like La Paz, Bolivia. 
Dr. Monge is convinced that whole nations are shame- 
fully wasting their greatest and most lasting resource by 
failing to apply sound principles of human conservation. 
Experiments at the Institute have established that the 
man of the Andes is a vastly different person biologically 
from sea-level man, that Andean life and society require 
their own special conditions of survival and welfare. A 
progressive national policy, Dr. Monge feels, must recog- 
nize these geographic and social realities to make better 
use of labor, for example, which is scarce in countries 
that lie above ten thousand feet. Before migratory labor- 
ers can work at those elevations, they must become 
adjusted. In the same way animals and plants can be 
adapted to improve production in the highlands—in- 
fertility at high altitudes has long been a major breeding 
problem. 

The Peruvian scientist's progress so far shows him to 
be the world’s leader in his windswept field. Though his 
experiments are confined to the Andean areas close to his 
headquarters, their results can be applied in the Hima- 
layan and other high-altitude regions. UNESCO has been 
quick to recognize his contribution; only recently he 


, Carlos Monge, Director of Peru's 
stitute of Andean Biology 
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returned from a meeting of seven top-ranking world 
scientists in Switzerland, where he was sent to represent 
the biological sciences. Both the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the University of San Marcos have supplied funds 
for his three laboratories—in Lima near the coast; in 
Huancayo (11,000 feet); and in Morococha (14.800 
feet). 

During my stay in Lima, Dr. Monge received me at 
home, where he was making plans for a long-awaited 
international symposium on high-altitude research. His 
villa sprawls around a corner in the residential section 
of the beautiful capital. Its Mediterranean architecture 


u@ j Bes has a heavy Spanish accent, much like the rambling 

sa 25 = @ stucco houses that sprang up in Los Angeles and Beverly 
: Hills in the ‘twenties. Bright walls, competing with 
brighter flowers, line the sidewalks, preserving the ap- 


Hematology Section at Institute's Huancayo faoordrory ereren 
thousand feet) studies blood conditions of high-altitude man pearance of privacy. But the gate is seldom closed to the 
stream of friends and patients who call on the popular 
owner. For besides his laboratory work, lecturing to stu- 
dent medicos, and heading a division of Loayza, Lima’s 
largest hospital, the doctor also finds time for limited 
private practice—“I must make a living.” he explains. 

I was ushered into a modest office with a separate 
outside entrance for patients, and my host motioned me 
to a comfortable chair. Then he drew up one for himself, 
turning his back squarely on the desk as if to forget 
for the moment the chores it held for him. 

In appearance, this altitude specialist is curiously bird- 
like. A man of about middle height, slightly stooped, he 
has a strong face and a perennial twinkle. He is extremely 
frank, friendly, and unassuming, with endless vitality and 
keen interest in any activity that offers some good to the 


community or advancement to his country and the world’s 


family of nations. 

A few minutes’ conversation was enough to bring out 
the impish side of his nature mentioned by his sisters-in- 
law before this. visit. During the tumultuous carnival 
season in Peru, they told me, Dr. Monge happily ignores 
his years and indulges in all the traditional rough-house 
pranks This is a time when the most reserved limefo is 
i i adaclle likely to let go with a bucket of water on an incautious 
logy department a passerby, and no one venturing into the streets escapes 
the trying practical jokes typical of the occasion. Accord- 
ing to his family, Dr. Monge has been known to daub his 
grandchildren with black shoe polish, or solemnly over- 
turn a dish of mazamorra—a jellied dessert—on some- 
one’s head at table. 

When speaking of his three children, Dr. Monge’s 
naturally beaming expression was intensified with par- 
donable pride. Luis, the eldest, after studying agri- 
cultural engineering at Texas A & M in the States, intro- 
duced artificial insemination in Peru. Carlos recently 
returned home from doing postgraduate work at Johns 
Hopkins University on a Rockefeller Foundation fellow- 
ship. Cristina stuck to the family calling by graduating in 
chemistry from Lima’s venerable San Marcos University. 

Their father, descended from a distinguished Peruvian 
family, was born in the City of Kings in 1884. He at- 
tended the School of Tropical Medicine in London and 
the University of Paris, receiving his M.D. at San Marcos 


Yuancayo basal-metabolism and respiration studies 7 
sive clues to human adaptation to rarefied air 
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in 1914. In 1941 the University of Chicago conferred on 
him the degree of doctor honoris causa for his Andean 
researches. In Peru Dr. Monge belongs to the Academy 
of Medicine, the National Academy of Science, the 
Society of Biology, and the Daniel Carrién Medical As- 
sociation. He is also a member of various professional 
societies in Argentina and Chile, honorary professor of 
the University of San Andrés of La Paz, and director 
honoris causa of the Universities of La Paz, Sucre, and 
Cochabamba. 

As if this were not more than enough to keep one man 
busy, he has also authored many articles in French, 
British, and American professional journals. (He is an 
accomplished linguist. During our interview he spoke to 
me in winning English, smoothed and developed by two 
major lecture tours in the United States.» His definitive 
work on Andean biology—perhaps on high-altitude bi- 
ology everywhere—was published two years ago by Johns 
Hopkins University press. Entitled Acclimatization in the 
Andes, it presents his view of man from the historical, 
sociological, and physiological standpoints. 

In his own country, Dr. Monge has played a leading 
role in inter-American affairs. He has been president of 
the Peru-United States Cultural Institute, is still president 
of the Peru-United States Scholarship and Selection Com- 
mittee. Largely through his conscientious and intelligent 
guidance, this committee has had one of the best records 
of all such selection committees for the success of its 
candidates in the United States. He is also director of the 
Escuela de Altos Estudios, a group of eighteen scientists 
who are promoting research in Peru and trying to co- 
ordinate it with other countries’. “Peru’s laboratories,” 
Dr. Monge told me, “will not only help organize high- 
altitude stations with facilities perhaps unique in the 
world. They will also strengthen ties between Peruvian 
scientists and their colleagues in other parts of the earth.” 

The Peruvian scientists’ altitude experiments center on 
the campus of San Marcos University at sea-level Lima. 
With a budget of only fifty thousand dollars a year, the 
Andean Institute of Biology operates in laboratories be- 
longing to the medical school’s department of physio- 
pathology, headed by Dr. Monge’s good friend Professor 
Alberto Hurtado. The size of the staff and the number of 
assistants varies, including university students, faculty 
members, and, of course, Dr. Monge’s sons. Most of the 
staff members have been trained in the States through 
fellowship grants. 

Far up on the east slope of the Andes. the Institute 
operates a laboratory in the city of Huancayo, with a 
population of about thirty thousand. There, in a house 
provided through the generosity of Manuel Piélago, the 
scientists study conditions about half way between sea 
level and the higher altitudes where men live or travel 
or would if they could. 

For the highest research—geographically, that is—a 
new laboratory is just about finished at Morococha. 
Many of the town’s four thousand people are miners, so 
they are often the guinea pigs for Institute scientists. 
Morococha is relatively handy for the researchers: despite 
its altitude, it is only 93 miles from Lima, within three 


High altitude station (16,509 feet above sea level) near Morococha 
sheds further light on the mysteries of thin atmosphere 


Institute maintains stables at Huancayo Laboratory 
for its important animal-husbandry department 
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Extensive work is undertaken here in Huance 
department of human physiology, vital factor in resear 


: 


and a half hours by good automobile road. 

“For a general concept of our work,” said Dr. Monge, 
“you might compare it with a tree, whose roots represent 
the sea level population (2.400.000 or 28 per cent): the 
trunk represents the foothills of the coast and eastern 
slope (410,122 or 6 per cent), and the leafy branches rep- 
resent the majority of the population, that of the upland 
(4.944.062 or 66 per cent).” 

I asked Dr. Monge who would be on hand for the 
forthcoming symposium. Sponsors and participants, he 
said. would range from UNESCO to a special committee 
of the Organization of American States. Since high alti- 
tude studies are directly linked to aviation, representa- 
tives of the U.S. air forces would also be there. It would 
be the first real international discussion of this problem 
facing innumerable conimunities—besides traveling busi- 
nessmen. tourists, miners, and others who divide their 
time between sharply different elevations. 

“Man is inseparable from his environment.” Dr. 
Monge remarked, plunging into a deeper discussion of 
his work. Altitude, humidity, barometric pressure. solar 
radiation, ionization of the atmosphere—all these ele- 
ments of Andean climates have shaped the man of the 
Andes. making him biologically different from his fel- 
lows at sea level. From a pathological standpoint alone. 
this is important, for altitude affects incidence and treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, respiratory ailments, heart disease. 
sterility, infertility, and the like. 

“When man moves back and forth between contrasting 
elevations, he must undergo a period of adaptation to 
overcome the ‘climatic aggression’ and become acclima- 
tized. But the very period of adaptation before ac- 
climatization itself is a malady. For example, ‘climatic 


aggression’ has a definite effect upon reproduction. His- 
tory tells us that the first Spanish child to survive in 
mountainous Potosi, Bolivia, was not born until 53 years 
after the city was founded, and then the event was re- 
garded as a miracle. Yet the fact that the Spaniards 
managed to live at all and reproduce in the Andes proves 
that they were eventually acclimatized.” 

The Andean Institute of Biology has made extensive 
experiments with cats, rabbits, and white rats to study 
reproductive physiology at high altitudes. “Infertility,” 
Dr. Monge explained, “is contingent: it affects the new- 
comers and is conquered by acclimatization. People and 
animals from high elevations can reproduce at sea level, 
but some organisms going to the highlands need a com- 
pensating period of adaptation before they will repro- 
duce. That is not to say, of course, that infertility among 
new arrivals is a hard and fast rule. On the other hand, 
some may never reproduce again.” 

Dr. Monge’s historical delvings have shed new light 
on many events of the past. He has shown, for example. 
that “climatic aggression” was sometimes stronger and 
more damaging than man’s hatred or bullets. In the 
South American wars of independence, altitude had 
significant influence on military operations: loyalist 
troops from the coast were generally defeated in the 
uplands, while the Andean soldiers were beaten at mod- 
erate altitudes. 

On the other hand, Inca military tactics were based 
on altitude considerations. They used two armies. One 
was held in reserve at the high altitude, while the other 
descended to fight for a few months. Then the reserve 
went into action while the other withdrew for a rest. 

“The Incas.” Dr. Monge said, “can still teach us how 
to deal with the high-altitude problem.” He attributes 
Inca emphasis upon physical prowess to a shrewd aware- 
ness of altitude factors. The Spanish chroniclers con- 
tinually spoke of the extraordinary physical resistance 
of the Andean Indians and of how diet and vigorous ath- 
letic training were an integral part of their daily life. 
Through their mitimaes, a system of interior colonization, 
the Incas shifted their population about from ene region 
to another, but were always careful to maintain them at 
altitudes they were used to. Quite apart from any political 
or economic motive behind it, they worked out an or- 
ganized plan for acclimatizing their people. 

Even today these migrations continue in Peru. Thus 
the Andean man may emigrate to the coast for seasonal 
farm work or to the arid mining regions, but he usually 
returns to his home town within the year. In Lima it is 
fairly commonplace for the domestic servant, without 
apparent reason, to return suddenly to his upland home. 
He is obeying. Dr. Monge believes. an inner biological 
urge. 

The Peruvian scientist stressed again that these facts 
warrant attention framing social legislation. “To use 
labor wisely.” he said, “we must take into account the 
special characteristics of the man of the Andes.” Then 
he pushed back his chair, winding up the interview. “By 
putting our scientific findings to work, the governments 
can make the gold of the Incas seem like small coin.” 
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A FIFTEEN-HUNDRED-DOLLAR FELLOWSHIP seems like a lot 
of money. But look at—Roberto Martinez, let’s call him. 
His fellowship to the University of Pennsylvania paid his 
tuition and provided a bit less than a hundred dollars a 
month for books, heavy clothes (he didn’t need a winter 
overcoat in his country). and maintenance—not much to 
live on in Philadelphia in 1950. 

Early in March, Martinez’ application for a five-hun- 
dred-dollar loan reached the office of the Leo S. Rowe Pan 
American Fund in the Pan American Union, established 
to meet just such needs and administered by the OAS 
Council. The first question before the fund secretariat 
was, What was the money to be used for? Martinez was 
studying political science and international law at Penn- 
sylvania on a Leo S. Rowe Memorial Fellowship—not 
connected with the Fund—awarded annually to a Latin 
American student by the Pan American Society of the 
United States. He had two more terms to go before re- 
ceiving his M.A. Did he need the loan? He could not get 
funds from home; his mother was a widow. The previous 
term, he said, he had “used up the small savings I had 
scraped together, and this term I have not even been able 
to buy the required textbooks.” Checking into the situa- 
tion, Dr. W. Rex Crawford, director of foreign students 
at Penn. reported: “His present fellowship does not suffice 
for his expenses; he . . . is cooking meals in his room 
and hoping to get a job during the summer.” Scholastic 
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record? His average at the law school of the National 
University of his country was well above ninety, and he 
had already been awarded a second scholarship effective 
in September. Although he had not reached Philadelphia 
until a month after classes began, and then, as he com- 
mented, “without a complete knowledge of English,” his 
grades there were mostly B’s. References? Top-notch 
from the President of the National University, the Min- 
ister of Justice, and the head of the law firm in which he 
had been a junior partner. Now, how about repayment? 
No interest is charged; as for the principal, Martinez 
wanted to pay a fifty-dollar installment every six months 
starting after his return home. His mother would be his 
legal guarantor. Dr. Crawford’s recommendation stated 
that “he has a serious attitude toward repaying it.” 

By mid-April the Fund’s Permanent Committee—made 
up of three Council members and the Secretary General 
had approved the favorable report submitted by the 
secretariat, and Martinez’ five hundred dollars was on 
its way to him. 

About two hundred students from every country in 
Latin America have benefited from the Rowe Fund since 
it was set up in 1948. Actually, it is nothing more nor 
less than an extension of Dr. Rowe’s own activities dur- 
ing his lifetime. Director General of the Pan American 
Union from 1920 until his death in 1946, Dr. Rowe kept 
his door open to thousands of Latin American students 
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and professionals who were studying or carrying on 


research in the United States. They came to him as their 
friend, and with their problems, which can be serious 
for anyone studying in a foreign country. It was not at 
all unusual for Dr. Rowe to make loans out of his own 
pocket to help them meet emergencies and thus complete 
their work. So his will left the bulk of his estate—close 
to five hundred thousand dollars—as a loan fund for 
Latin Americans who wished to study in the United States. 

What do these students do? The last annual report 
submitted to the OAS Council by the Permanent Com- 
mittee reveals great diversity, both geographically and 
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in fields of interest. Engineering. education, medicine, 
and agriculture seem to predominate. But we find a stu- 
dent engaged in the study and practical application of 
the fishing industry in the State of Washington; another 
working toward a Ph.D. in library science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; one at Harvard law school: one 
in Colorado specializing in soil conservation; several in 
California majoring in architecture, sociology, and po- 
litical science; another in the Middle West making a 
study of community music. Public administration, social 
service, veterinary medicine, economics, and entomology 
are also represented. On the staffs of leading hospitals 
and medical schools, or enrolled as students, are Latin 
Americans who have received assistance from the Leo 5. 
Rowe Pan American Fund. 

The Fund is not intended to take care of their total 
expenses, but rather to supplement personal resources or 
scholarships. For example, a Brazilian might receive a 
grant for study in Chicago, but nothing to get him up 
there. In such a case, he could apply for a Rowe Fund 
loan to cover his plane fare. Three broad categories of 
loans are made: First, to students or professionals already 
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in the United States who face unforeseen obstacles to 
finishing their courses—like Roberto Martinez. Second, to 
students who have been awarded scholarships, or who are 
undertaking studies on their own, but who need additional 
funds—like the hypothetical Brazilian. Third, to students 
not vet in the United States who wish to come for ad- 
vanced studies or research. Loans in the first two classes 
are limited to five hundred dollars and may be renewed: 
loans in the third, to twelve hundred. The reason amounts 
are thus limited and renewal applications so carefully 
investigated is that the Fund administrators do not want 
to burden the recipients with a heavy dollar debt to be 
paid out of their local-currency incomes. 

So far, because the project was new and experimental. 
only the interest from the bequest has been used. At 
the weekly meetings of the Permanent Committee, loan 
applications that have been processed by the secretariat 
the office of the Fund secretary plus the PAU treasurer 
are reviewed. To assemble all the information needed 
on a candidate, close contact and cooperation are main- 
tained with foreign-student advisers and professors in 
U.S. colleges. Altogether, the secretariat is in touch with 
about four hundred advisers, an equal number of uni- 
versity deans in Latin America, and most of the United 
States Cultural Centers and embassy public-information 
offices in Latin America. Helpful information and advice 
arrive constantly from the various education ministries 
and from Latin American embassies and consulates in 
the United States. 

Not all these contacts are initiated by the secretariat. 
Inquiries about loans for deserving students pour in from 
colleges and universities in the United States and Latin 


Jaime C. Smith e Incas of Panama, at leit, is in last year at 
Howard University Medical School, Washington, D. C. 
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America, from ministries of Latin American governments, 
from U.S. Government agencies, and from many private 
industrial and educational centers. Perhaps the largest 
single source of applications is the foreign-student ad- 
visers. An especially close relationship exists between the 
Fund secretariat and the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, which administers thousands of scholarships for 
foreign students. 

The Secretariat may receive a recommendation from a 
university dean in the United States for a loan to supple- 
ment a partial scholarship the university is making avail- 
able to a Latin American student. Sometimes loans are 
made to students working their way who are having 
difficulty meeting necessary expenses. In a Midwestern 
college town, an Argentine girl paid her tuition with 
Rowe Fund assistance. At the same time, she was given 
an opportunity to live and work in the home of a doctor, 


Chilean Gaston Kohn works on food technology at University of 
Vassachusetts in Amherst 


who later wrote that “she became one of the family.” 
Again, a student who has to work may find it hard to 
devote the proper amount of time to study. One young 
Guatemalan law student, for example. had to spend more 
than half of each day working in an office. When the 
question of a loan for him came up, objections were raised 
on the ground that his grades were unsatisfactory, and 
it hardly seemed worthwhile to help him remain in school. 
Still, the loan was granted. Latest reports from him bring 
the good news that his whole program has been acceler- 
ated and he is maintaining a B average. “Our expecta- 
tions are becoming a reality,” he wrote proudly. 

Last summer the secretariat presented to the Committee 
the case of a Chilean graduate student at the University 
of Massachusetts. According to the head of the depart- 
ment of food technology, he needed “two months of study- 
ing field and orchard crops and their processing and 
preservation [to] supplement his theoretical training dur- 
ing the past year.” This is still another phase of Rowe 
Fund activities—occasionally, on the specific recom- 
mendation of faculty advisers, students who have com- 
pleted their academic work are enabled to make short 


visits to major experimental centers. A small loan was 
made to the agricultural engineer, who went on a planned 
trip in company with two students from India. With an 
incredibly small sum of money and with the most careful 
budgeting—including night bus travel in order to cut 
hotel expenses—these students visited food-processing 
plants in New York, Detroit, Lansing, and Chicago, in 
Wisconsin and the Rocky Mountain area, and several 
fyod-experimentation centers in California. The detailed 
report the student sent afterward to the Permanent Com- 
mittee indicated his seriousness of purpose and the prac- 
tical benefits he had obtained from the trip, which he 
described as “of immeasurable value, and a great experi- 
ence for me in my profession.” 

Warm letters of appreciation and visits to the Pan 
American Union are not the only way in which benefi- 
ciaries show how much the Fund’s help has meant to 
them. Now that the time has come for repayments to start, 
there is abundant evidence that they take their obliga- 
tion seriously. One Panamanian educator, who received 
a loan two years ago under a contract which allowed her 
five years in which to pay it back, managed to repay 
the amount in full “because.” she said, “I want other 
deserving Latin American students to have access to the 
funds which helped me so much in a time of great need.” 

Only a day or two ago, a letter arrived from a law- 
school graduate in the Dominican Republic. For nine 
years his goal has been, he says, a couple of years of 
graduate study in the United States in preparation for 
international commercial practice: “And all my efforts 
for so many years—to get good marks in my examina- 
tions, to save some money, 
things—are in vain, because the help I expected from a 
scholarship does not cover part of the expenses 
I could work there as a translator from English or Frenc ch 
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Guatemalan H. Hugo Pérez (second from right), George Washington 
niversity lau student, is neu preside nt of student bar association 


depriving myself of many 


to Spanish; I can run an elevator, take care of children, 
wash dishes, wait on table. . . .” Many students can pay 
their own way; it is for those others—men and women 
who would also return home to make contributions of 
social significance both to their own countries and to the 
whole continent—that the Leo S. Rowe Pan American 
Fund was established. 
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Ekeko, jolly Aymara god of plenty who 
presides over Alacitas Fair in La Paz 


Tiny plaster-of-Paris apartment house and animals are 
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laborate costume 
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1e carvings from Tiahuanaco, ancient center of art 
influenced entire west coast of South America 


her work 
Indians 


Yolanda Bedregal 


GREAT ART, as an intellectual expression, is never pro- 
duced without a high level of culture, technology, and 
prosperity. The inhabitants of Bolivia’s high plateau 
possessed all three in times long past. They built Tiahua- 
naco with its megalithic statues; they created a litera- 
ture—unfortunately lost to us because of their primitive 
system of writing in quipus, a series of knotted colored 
strings; they invented a music of their own and various 
kinds of instruments. Although they left no murals or 
paintings, we can see in their pottery and even more 
clearly in their textiles that the Aymaras had a fine 
sense of color. 

At the present time, social and economic conditions 
are preventing the Indians from turning out great art. 
But since the aesthetic impulse cannot be buried in either 
an individual or a group, they have sought to express 
a kind of miniature art. This reduction, 
both materially and in spirit, of the old forms has pro- 
duced a minor genre, but one with infinite possibilities: 
folk art. 

Nothing reveals the nature of a people better than 
examples of its folk art. They show its psychological 
make-up, its religious feeling, the development of its 
sensibilities, the use it makes of materials provided by 
the land, and its manual dexterity. It is no mere acci- 
dent the Chinese show infinite patience in polishing jade 
or in the thorough preparation of their lacquers; or that 
the lace makers of Flanders weave dreams of thread 
beside their mystically quiet canals. All folk art responds 
to an inner quality. 

The Bolivian Indian has transferred his repressed 
architectural abilities to the building of miniature houses, 
which are sold in large quantities at the Alacitas Fair 
on January 24, the day of Our Lady of Peace. There are 
houses of every type, from humble huts to luxurious 
chalets. All of them show a love of color, sparkling glass; 


themselves 


the final touc h a red sand. Does this indicate simply a a 


desire for self-expression or the hope of possessing such 
houses? Both, for art always hides an unfulfilled longing. 

Sculpture has turned, with something of a totemic 
feeling, to small figures. Perhaps the most typical of these 
is the Ekeko, through which the mestizo expresses his 
mockery, his sense of humor, and a disguised loyalty to 
his own traditions. The Ekeko is actually the Aymara 
god of happiness and plenty, now personified by a good- 
natured, smiling, and ridiculous white man. This classical 
fetish is laden with a multitude of miniature objects, also 
the work of humble artisans: copper and brass utensils, 
leather saddles and saddle bags with skillful relief work, 
lluchus (pointed caps), barrels of coca, bundles of 
chancaca candies, earthenware utensils, tools, provisions, 
articles of clothing, trappings—nothing is missing in the 
load that literally covers the Ekeko. 

Next in importance are the figures of multicolored 
plaster representing different urban and rural personali- 
ties: vendors of fruits, meat pies, fritters, and crisp pork 
skins; «milkmaids; shepherdesses; musicians; dancers. 
These statuettes are very gracefully executed; the move- 
ments, gestures, poses, and clothing are perfect in form 
and color. There are many clever details, comic aspects 
in some, insinuation in others. Anyone who has seen the 
Alacitas Fair will remember the endless variety of these 
figures. Visitors who start out to buy one finish by 
making a collection, but they are never able to acquire 
all the different kinds. 

Almost as interesting are the representations of farm 
animals—donkeys, mules, horses, sheep, cows, and oxen, 
done with delightful candor and subtle observation. The 
people believe that anyone who acquires miniature houses 
or animals during the Ekeko fiesta will possess the real 
thing during the following year. So everyone saves his 
pennies to buy models of what he wants to own. As a_ 
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result, these figures are made by the thousands. In La Paz 
entire families devote themselves to this work all year 
round, the women and children doing the finishing. 

Then there are the masks in which imagination and 
fantasy run riot. They come large, medium-sized, and 
small, in plaster and in cardboard. The more elaborate 
are complete with horsehair, twisted horns, pointed ears, 
long noses, enormous lips, glass teeth, small lizards, 
butterflies, snakes, warts, scars, and cardinal birds in 
vivid greens, reds, blacks, and oranges. The mestizos and 
Indians put the best of their creative abilities and their 
combined imagination into making these headdresses. 

Nearly all these objects are the work of La Paz 
sculptors, stuccoers, and molders. Each section of the 
city has its specialty. Corocoro, for example, has become 
famous for its articles of hammered copper, whose beauty 
lies in their simple, harmonious lines: the solid curves 
of the big-bellied pots; the sober profiles of the egg- 
shaped pitchers; the good proportions of the massive 
kettles; the majesty of the bells: the balance of the 
braziers on their tripods; the delicacy of the miniatures. 

It is a pity that the tradition of the silversmiths 
has been largely lost. Contemporary fountains, censers, 
brooches, thimbles, and candelabra are clumsy, for the 
most part, compared to those of colonial times. The 
colonial stylization of animals, flowers, and fruits has 
been replaced by a crude series of Tiahuanacan mono- 
liths and motifs. Perhaps this is because the scarcity of 
the metal makes a genuinely popular art impossible in 
this medium. Folk art must use cheap, easily available 
material, so that the artist has to contribute only his 
ability and his time. He must be inspired by the country- 
side, the traditions of his people, the products of the soil. 

An example of this is the work from the Lake Titicaca 
region. Mostly of straw, it includes baskets, bottle cover- 
ings, chairs, toys, flowers, rings interlaced with fine 
drawings and designs in natural or dyed straw. Also from 
the Titicaca region are the sculptors and painters of 
miniatures depicting the Virgin of Copacabana. They 
are real artists who, without benefit of a magnifying glass, 
use the thumb nail as a palette and paint pictures of the 
saints, famous scenes, coats of arms, or copies of simple 
prints on strips of shell with little sticks sharpened like 
pins. The accuracy of these reproductions is surprising, 
especially since the reliquaries are sometimes as small 
as a mustard seed, and are never larger than a pigeon’s 
egg. Other craftsmen add their skill in gold or silver 
inlay work. 

The Yungas area near La Paz has produced delightful 
carvings in orangewood, colo, and other tropical woods: 
coffers, deep Arabian-style stirrups, plates, walking canes, 
horsewhip handles, spoons shaped like hands, birds, or 
fruits, and of oval bowls of different sizes for 
-washing or kneading. All these objects are enhanced by 
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inlay work in orangewood, colo, and cedar. 

In many parts of the high plateau the only available 
material is clay. The Indians make earthen pots with it 
and the line drawings with which they decorate them 
reveal their artistic feeling. The suggestion of a bird, 
a bent stem, a flower, or a green or black zigzag has the 
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evocative force of a vigorous frieze. Among the earth 
ware toys there are figures and animals of graceful, con- 
centrated form. Some of these are in ludicrous and even 
obscene is another of the arts that, 
though it still preserves undeniable beauty. does not come 
up to the Tiahuanaco tradition. 

Perhaps the skill that best expresses the artistry and 
the psychology of the Bolivian plateau Indian is weaving. 
Patience, thoroughness, a sense of color and_ spatial 
relations, spiritual expression, a disregard for time—all 
this can be seen in the subdued or brightly colored 
aguayos or mantles; in the monochrome ponchos crossed 
by a single stripe of contrasting color; in the pointed 
caps with earlaps; in the pouches or chuspas decorated 
with tassels and graceful designs. 

During the All Saints fiesta, custom dictates that 
every girl must have a doll. Those who cannot get one 
made of pulp or rags resort to dolls made of pastry with 
sugar-coating faces painted with a stick and carmine dye. 
These ttanta-huahuas—children of bread—have a delicate 
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near Sucre, playing regional instruments 
nble conquistadors’ helmets 


charm, and are placed on graves on All Souls’ Day. 

The people make ingenious toys with sticks—trapeze 
artists, cars, and Miniature 
table services, amazingly perfect for anything so small, 
are made in the prisons. A set of 24 pieces fits in a 
little wooden egg scarcely the size of a wild-cherry pit. 
The folk artists also make playthings of bone, horn, and 
tin plate, as well as the typical stuffed toys. Then there 
are the classic rag cholas ( mestizo girls), leather horses, 
little woolly llamas, and the even more familiar Kusillo— 
the figure of a god-clown wearing a long gray frock coat 
with bell-shaped tails. There are bright-colored fringes on 
his clothes and medals on his chest. His tight-fitting 
trousers are tucked into high-heeled boots. On his head 
he wears a removable mask with a cylindrical nose and a 
headdress of narrow vertical tubes topped by multi- 
colored tufts of wool. 

The folk art of La Paz is thus very diversified; it 
shows, as we have seen, patience, keen powers of obser- 
vation, thoroughness, a sense of humor, manual dexterity, 


mobile animals, wagons. 
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Frog sits on forehead of grotesque mask molded by La Paz craftsman 


a strong feeling for form and color. The same can be 
said for that of Bolivia's other provinces, One need only 
remember the exquisite dolls of silk and bread crumbs; 
the lignum-vitae vases, the little leather chests, the pic- 
tures made of feathers, the embroidered carpets, the 
small guitars of armadillo shells. 

It would be interesting if a commission were set up 
in each country to gather as many of these objects as 
possible and «atalogue its people’s music, instruments, 
poetry, stories, prophecies, and songs. Such commissions 
should not only found museums of folk art but also work 
to foment interest in this type of art. 

Many countries make their culture known abroad 
through the products of their home industries, and at the 
same time derive important income from these toys and 
handicraft articles. We have a long way to go in this 
field here in Bolivia. But we already have the essentials: 
a source of inspiration, and material and time to establish 
a typical art that is all the more characteristic and 
durable because it is anonymous. 
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VEPARTURE FOR PANAMA. 


“Boys. [VE FOUND A GOLD MINE!” 


Elena Vinadé Ronan 


shouted James Marshall, foreman at Sutter’s Mill, California, holding 


out an old slouch hat filled with shining flakes of yellow metal before the eyes of his astounded workmen. 


News of his electrifying discovery that January day in 1848 swept across the United States with the speed 


of a brush fire, kindling the imagination of farmers, merchants, gamblers, and quacks in the most remote 


hamlets and towns of the nation. 


Fortune-seekers and adventurers swarmed westward, 
victims of the virulent gold fever. No transcontinental 
railroad yet linked the coasts of North America, so a 
few intrepid bands straggled overland in wagon trains, 
risking death at the hands hostile Indians. Others 
made the long, hazardous sea voyage around Cape Horn. 
Many chose to travel the Panama route. then the safest 
and surest way to the new territories far beyond the 
Mississippi. 

At first these emigrants had to disembark at Panama 
from the paddle-wheel steamers that brought them to 
the Atlantic side of the Isthmus and make a wearying 
trip on muleback to the Pacific shore, where another 
vessel lay waiting to carry them to California. But 
multitudes of gold-hunters pouring over the narrow strip 
of land between two oceans gave impetus to a daring 


scheme: the construction of a railroad across Panama. 

An early attempt was made in 1841 by a far-sighted 
Frenchman, Sabla, and a group of French 
capitalists. De Sabla, with the assistance of the govern- 
ment of Nueva Granada. of which Panama was then a 
part. had surveyed the spongy swamps and dense green 
jungles of the Isthmus for a route, but the economic 
panic in Europe that followed the establishment of the 
Second Republic in France brought plans to an abrupt 
halt. The Panama railroad appeared destined to remain 
a fantastic dream. 

Shortly after James Marshall made his fateful discovery 
at Sutter's Mill, William Henry Aspinwall of New York 
secured the right to build the line. Aspinwall, a shrewd 
Yankee trader whose steamers carried the mails from 
Panama to Oregon, saw that such a railroad had tre- 
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mendous commercial possibilities. With his associates he 
petitioned the U.S. Congress for financial aid in building 
the road, pointing out not only its importance in terms 
of the Latin American and Pacific coast trade, but also 
its military value. Debate dragged along in the Senate 
for months until the matter was finally dropped when 
the busy senators passed on to consideration of other 
business. As Aspinwall wryly remarked in a letter to 
a friend, “President-making and slavery were too engross- 
ing to admit of attention being bestowed on this or any 
other matter of interest to California.” 

Nevertheless, he pressed forward on his own. On 
June 28, 1849, capital stock was issued in the amount 
of one million dollars to finance the enterprise. So great 
was public interest that by three o’clock of the following 
day the entire sum had been subscribed. A short time 
later Victoriano de Diege Paredes, Foreign Minister of 
Nueva Granada, met with John L. Stephens, one of 
Aspinwall’s partners, to sign the contract creating the 
Panama Railroad. 

Immediately work on the roadbed began. But from the 
outset troubles plagued the work force of U.S. engineers 
and Panamanian and Jamaican laborers. Abandoning a 
poor start made at Gorgona, a small village some twenty 
miles from Panama City, they set about clearing the 
thick tangle of lianas and underbrush for the terminus at 
Manzanillo, an island on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus. 
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Since the region was swampy and its climate bad, the 
little group of men lived aboard an old brig, and later 
in the hull of a condemned steamboat, both of which 
were alive with sandflies and insects. Attempts were 
made to protect the men by covering their heads and 
faces with netting while they worked. but still many 
fell victims of malaria, which was then rampant. By 
July 1850, however, the line had been constructed for 
two and a half miles through the vine-tangled morass. and 
blueprinted for two miles more. 

As the line extended, shelter had to be provided for 
the men. They carried the lumber on their backs from 
three miles away and built their shacks on tree stumps to 
raise them above the black muck of the swamp. 

Miserable living conditions, disease. and the ever- 
present lure of gold caused many desertions among the 
labor force, and the rainy season brought more. But by 
October 1851, a path had been hacked through the jungle, 
the road laid. and a locomotive and train of flat cars 
were running over the line from Manzanillo to Gatun. 

In New York, the company was experiencing calamities 
of a different kind. The first million-dollar subscription. 
from the sale of stock, had been rapidly spent. Shares 
were at a low figure, and the directors had kept work 
going on the basis of their own personal credit. At the 


moment when they were most discouraged, the steamer 
Georgia landed in New York with the good news that 
passengers en route to California had disembarked at 
Manzanillo and traveled over a portion of the new rail- 
way. Public confidence in the organization was restored _ 
at once, and company stock soared. 

Now other problems arose in Panama. It had originally 
been suggested by Stephens that the terminus at Manza- _ 
nillo, which had grown into an active town, be named 
after Senor de Diego Paredes. This: gentleman, however, 
politely declined. The North Americans advanced another 
proposal—to call the settlement Aspinwall in honor of the 
financier. But the government of Nueva Granada, which 
had legal jurisdiction over the town, wanted it to be 
called Colén for Christopher Columbus, who in 1502 had 
sailed into the bay where the island was situated. Each — 
side clung tenaciously to its own choice, and for a time 
the town’s name was written as “Colén-Aspinwall.” This 
double nomenclature caused general confusion—at least — 
once with disastrous results. When a captain strange to 
the port set his ship upon a reef in the harbor, far beyond 
the channel, it turned out that the shipwreck was no 
fault of his. He had assumed from his chart that Aspin- 
wall was situated beyond Colén because of the position of 
the two names. The wreck was put down as a peril of 
the sea, the insurance paid, and the captain cleared of 
negligence. Later, after the Bogota government announced 
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that mail addressed to Aspinwall would not be delivered, 
United States authorities capitulated, and the name Colén 
was finally adopted for the port. 


Whatever its name, it flourished, acquiring many as- 
pects of a typical boom town. “Thoroughly Yankeeized,” 
was the opinion of one traveler. With a population of 
about three thousand, the boasted several 
hundred green-shuttered. verandahed dwellings and busi- 
ness houses. A lighthouse stood at the mouth of the 
harbor, visible, according to proud officials, ten miles at 
sea: there were machine shops, blacksmith and carpenter 
shops, a number of hospitals. and several huge wharves. 
These galvanized-iron-roofed structures were daily heaped 
with seroons of indigo, bales of quina bark, ivory nuts, 
and sarsaparilla, copper ore, silver bars and gold from 
California, soon to find their way into the paddle-wheelers 
bound for every port in the world. The population of 
Col6n was a mixture of Yankee adventurers and emi- 


settlement 


grants, railroad officials, consuls, a score of traders and 
hotel-keepers, and a large number of railroad laborers 


from Jamaica, Africa, India, and China. When a ship ay 
docked in the port, the town, and especially the hotelsa— = 


low, wooden buildings, surrounded by galleries enclosed 
with Venetian blinds—literally overflowed. Often cots 
had to be placed on the balconies to accommodate those 
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TERMINUS AT PANAMA. 


unable to secure private rooms. A single hotel thus often 
slept about five hundred voyagers. 

Emigrants crowded the barrooms, eagerly downing gin 
slings and brandy cocktails. Shops displaying famous 
Panama hats and linen did a brisk business. Above the 
voices of haggling tradesman and customer, brawling 
barroom habitué and perspiring consular official, the 
chatter of monkeys and cries of parrots and macaws 
reverberated, for the people of Colon kept dozens of such 
exotic pets. Black turkey buzzards scavenged the town 
its sole street-cleaning brigade. 

As Col6én grew, work on the railroad progressed. By 
March 1852, Bohio Soldado station on the Chagres River 
was completed, and train schedules were coordinated with 
the arrival of each steamer. On the sixth of July the 
line was pushed through to Barbacoas, where the Chagres 
River intersected the roadbed. A total of 23 miles out of 
the final 48 had been constructed. 

Just as all seemed to be going well, the Chagres, a 
turbulent stream some three hundred feet wide, washed 
away part of a nearly finished bridge. Work on the 
span started afresh, but the labor force, now made up 
largely of Irishmen recruited by the lure of “girls, 
adventure, and gold,” fell ill from the ever-recurrent 
fever. Work faltered and came to a virtual standstill. 
By the time a year had elapsed, the bridge and most 
of the work contracted for remained unfinished. 

The company now redoubled its efforts to complete the 
line. Agents sent to Ireland, China, and India rounded 
up seven thousand laborers. Many of these proved able 
to function despite illness and bad living conditions. 
But the Chinese, though accustomed to the most punish- 
ing sort of labor, found climate, disease, and privation 
too much to endure. Out of about eight hundred of these 
unfortunates brought to the Isthmus from Hong Kong 
in 1854, over a hundred fell ill within a week of arrival. 
Interpreters accompanying them believed this general 
malaise was due to a lack of their habitual opium, so the 
drug was procured and distributed. Then someone dug up 
a United States law banning opium, which for some 
reason was applied in Panama, and opium rations were 
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A mass suicide of Chinese followed. Literally hun- 
dreds destroyed themselves. Some strangled to death by 
looping their long queues over tree branches and twisting 
the coils tightly about their necks: others dragged huge 
stones to the river and jumped in, clinging to them. 
Some lit their pipes, and with proverbial Oriental im- 
passiveness sat down on the beach and waited for the 
rising tide to carry them out to sea. By the fall of that 
year, only a fraction were left, and they were sent to 
Jamaica in exchange for negroes, who made excellent 
railroad workers. 

Disaster and death did not stop the Panama Railroad. 
The Summit, or Culebra, highest point on the route and 
eleven miles from Panama City, was reached during 1854. 
For some time work had been under way from the Pacific 
side, and early the following year, on January 27, 1855, 
two groups of weary and enervated men met at Summit 
“at midnight, in darkness and rain” to lay the last rail. 
Next day a train passed from ocean to ocean. At last 
the dream of a trans-Isthmian railroad had become a 
reality. Rejoicing was universal in Panama. Banquets 
and celebrations followed in brilliant succession. To 
commemorate the event at Aspinwall House in Panama 
City, the French chef created a locomotive of almonds 
running down an embankment of sugar, poised to roll 
into the depths of shining jelly below, with candy flags 
of the United States and Nueva Granada flying bravely 
over the confection. Grandees of Panama and the eminent 
directors of the railroad spoke in glowing terms—with 
the help of plenty of champagne—of the rosy future. 

When the festivities finally ended, thoughtful people 
took stock. A single-track line some 48 miles long had 
cost seven million dollars, a staggering sum for the 
times. The rumor persisted that one man died for every 
tie laid, and although this was a great exaggeration, it 
was undoubtedly true that cholera and malaria took an 
enormous toll in human lives during construction. 

Despite its huge cost in men and in money, the Panama 
Railroad was an immediate financial success. Passenger 
rates were 25 dollars. Freight was also carried: empty 
demijohns at fifty cents each; furniture at 25 cents 


pér cubic foot; gold, in dust. coined. or manufactured, 


one quarter per cent on value; oil, whale and palm, 
at four cents per gallon; and bonnets, playing cards, 
organs, perfumery, silks, statuary, and fancy goods at 
fifty cents per cubic foot. 

On every trip trains were filled to capacity. Gold- 
seekers from the States and Latin America, suffering, 
as one wag remarked, from “yellow fever,” crossed the 
Isthmus in vast numbers on their way to the new El 
Dorado. Between 1856 and 1866, accordir g to estimates, 
nearly four hundred thousand passengers were trans- 
ported. Many noticed the natural grandeur of the trip. 
One English traveler, quoted by Commander Bedford 
Pim, wrote: “Nothing can exceed the beauty of the 
vegetation through which the line passes. Palm trees of 
many varieties weave their broad leaves into thick 
screens, to shut out the sun; tufts of bamboo are inter- 
spersed with heavy trees whose branches support gigantic 
orchids.” More prosaically, the same gentleman noted 
that “the dash through the virgin forest at the tail of a 
locomotive is very imposing, and presents with unusual 
force to the mind the important change which steam 
is destined to effect on the face of nature.” 

As traflic increased, company officers and stockholders 
waxed prosperous. Dividends on the line were 12 per cent 
annually from 1856 to 1860. Between 1856 and 1866, 
net receipts never fell below $650,000; for five of 
these years they were over a million. Besides passengers, 
about one billion dollars in gold, silver, jewelry, and 
paper money were carried on the line. 

The influx of strangers and easy money had an 
inevitable effect on Panama. Old dons complained that 
the “sweet and gentle character of the people sank into a 
profound well of avarice,” but many travelers found 
Panamanians “kind, generous and open-hearted.” While 
Colén-Aspinwall was Americanized, Panama City re- 
sisted change. It remained the bailiwick of old aristocratic 
Panamanian families, a lovely town of red-roofed, bal- 
conied houses, whitewashed and bleaching in the tropical 
sun. Fruit sellers hawked their wares in the streets, 
offering passersby a choice of yellow bananas, red plan- 
tains, or ripe, juicy mangoes: the women, “dressed 
suitably to the climate with naught but petticoat and 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Gladys Winne, class teacher 


Estela Casanova’s conception of universe. 
All drawings by fifth-grade science 
students in Havana school 
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AS THE TEACHER, Gladys Winne, comments, “Children 
like bigness. In the fifth grade numbers begin to take on 
meaning for them. They delight in speaking in terms 
of millions, billions, and trillions. And what child doesn’t 
thrill over the wonder and the awe and the magnitude 
of the “universe?” So at the beginning of the term, 
when Miss Winne’s science class dipped into a new 
textbook full of fascinating chapters and colored plates, 
one student promptly reached for the biggest subject 
and suggested: “Let's study about the universe!” 

These fifth-graders at the Phillips School in Havana 
are Cuban, studying in English under a U.S. teacher. oa 3 
Miss Winne, an upstate New Yorker who went to Cuba + ra 
to study at the University of Havana summer school and By TF 
has been there ever since, feels that the beauty of the bi 7% 
sky over Cuba awakens an unconscious response in those aX). soc 
who grow up with it. Noting the children’s enthusiasm : 
at their classmate’s proposal, she asked them to set 
down in words and pictures their ideas of the universe. 

The results, as varied as might be expected, showed 
an amazing, casual skill with the language. Some of 
the students drew and wrote about an earthbound sky, 
rising above a familiar landscape—one student, who 
said he could “see a very blue sky in the night full of 
stars and a very white moon,” added, in the interests 
of accuracy: “Sometimes I only see the half or quarter 
moon.” Others left the Cuban scene behind. Reinaldo 
Togores drew a vast and mysterious firmament and got 
an “excellent” for his paper: “The universe is bigger 
than the solar system. The solar system is only a speck 
in the big universe. Earth is part of the solar system. 
All stars and all planets and all suns are part of the 
big universe. In the universe there are many galaxies 
and our sun is in one of them. The name of this galaxy 
is the Milky Way.” One boy, Frank Pintaclo Davalos, aa 
even essayed poetry: 


By Romulo Oms 


I see the sky of Cuba 
at night 


Very bright; 


And the moon all covered 


_with its 


bright yellow light. 


4 
Ste I see white clouds passing over the stars, 
and sometimes I see a comet. 


Reinaldo Togores drew and wrote about 
Milky Way 


By Leonardo Zapico Martinez 
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“THe Pan American Councit will hear instrumental 
selections by a Colombian trio who are members of the 
Bogota Symphony, and a talk by Arturo Vilela del Villar 
of Bolivia at the regular meeting today. Special guests 
will be twenty Latin American dentists who arrived at 
the Northwestern campus this week for a postgraduate 
course at the university's dental school. . . .” 

“The life and works of the Mexican poet, Sor Juana 
Inés de la Cruz, will be studied by the Pan American 
Council at a literary tea this afternoon, the second in a 
series on Latin American literature... .” 

“Brazil is next on the list of Latin American countries 
the Pan American Council honors each week at its 
Saturday-afternoon language teas. The speaker will be 
Dr. Fernando da Silva Nova, secretary of the Brazil- 
United States Cultural Association, who is studying 
medicine at Passavant Hospital in Chicago. . . .” 

**Puerto Rico in Perspective’ is the subject of a talk 
to be given in Spanish by Milton Pabén at the Pan 
American Council tomorrow. Mr. Pabon, who is taking 
postgraduate courses in social sciences at the University 
of Chicago, will speak on Puerto Rico’s history, economic 
and political development, and the growth of the in- 
dustrial program undertaken to stabilize the island's 
economy.” 

These newspaper excerpts deal with a modest but im- 
pressive inter-American effort in the Middle West that is 
simply the outgrowth of a sincere desire on the part of 
North and Latin Americans in Chicago to get better 
acquainted. Those associated with the Pan American 
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Program Committee, grouped around Cuba's Dr. Antonio Rubio 
center), discusses literature newly arrived from Pan American 
Union. From left: Joanne Miles, Stella Fairbanks, Helen Arendt, 
Robert Estévez, Ethel Hendricks, Joan La Mair, Ethel Schanholtz, 


Council point out that it is the kind of organization that 


could be developed in any city of the Americas. 

The Council opened for business over ten years ago 
is a Latin American information center after obtaining 
an Illinois charter. During the war it received a financial 


7 boost from the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
and its functions expanded until it also became a hospi- 
tality committee for Latin American guests of the U.S. 
State Department visiting Chicago. About this time, the 
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popular Saturday-afternoon language teas and evening 
programs were inaugurated, major drawing cards of the 
Council ever since. The group went on its own in 1944, 
but continued operating just as before. Funds came from 
yearly membership dues (five dollars regular, ten dollars 
contributing); and from entrance fees to the Coun- 
cil’s programs. All business funnels through a govern- 
ing board of Chicagoans and Latin Americans, which 
operates on a voluntary basis. Last fall the Council 
had to move into larger quarters at Curtiss Hall on South 
Michigan Avenue, the Windy City’s broad, sky-scrapered 
main artery. 

Visitors dropping in at teatime Saturday afternoon 
enter a large auditorium accommodating more than three 
hundred people and equipped with public-address system, 
phonographs, motion-picture screen and projector. (Mem- 
bers usually pay 65 cents admission; non-members 
90.) They are generally greeted by friendly, slender 
Dr. Antonio Rubio of Cuba or some other member of 
the committee. The program will probably open with 
a talk, followed by discussion from the floor—the Pan 
American Council has consistently presented distinguished 
Latin American authors, lawyers, historians, economists, 
scientists, artists, and musicians. Color films are shown 
regularly, along with demonstrations of typical music 
and dances. It is not unusual to hear the rhythms of 
the marimba and Afro-Cuban drums _ reverberating 
through the building, together with the pipings of the 
Andean rondador and quena, or the strumming of the 
bandoneon and guitar. 

Afterwards, everyone withdraws to the tea tables by 
the big windows overlooking Lake Michigan for refresh- 
ments prepared in the adjoining kitchen. Then members 
have a chance to become personally acquainted, but only 
Spanish and Portuguese are spoken, and anyone lapsing 
into English is fined. On special occasions, typical dishes 
are served, which helps break the ice with strangers and 
provides a stimulus for conversation. On Peruvian holi- 
days, for example, chicha morada, a sweet drink made 
from red corn and fruit juices, has been featured. The 
Puerto Ricans have offered crema de coco, a sort of egg- 
nog made from coconut milk, and sugar pastries. Salva- 
doreans and Colombians have supplied coffee from their 
respective countries, and the Paraguayans have brewed 
maté tea. While these gatherings at first were small, 
informal affairs, the programs have developed to satisfy 
the needs and interests of members as their facility in 
the languages increased. Local radio and television an- 
nouncements of programs help boost attendance, which 
last year passed the 3,500 mark. 

Several dances have been put on by the Council. Last 
January a Pan American costume ball at the mammoth 
Stevens Hotel brought out some six hundred members 
and guests. Into the lobby off South Michigan Avenue 
paraded Incas from Peru, charros from Mexico, high- 
landers from Bolivia, and lowlanders from Veracruz, 
with prizes awarded for the ten most effective costumes. 

Since October 1949, the Council has maintained close 
touch with the University of Chicago’s Latin American 
Workshops for training teachers in the inter-Ameri- 


can field. It has also worked with the American Legion 
Auxiliary in its study project, which deals with a 
different Latin American country each year. And it has 
contributed a collection of Spanish and Portuguese books 
and magazines to Chicago's International Relations Li- 
brary. Last August the Council demonstrated its practical 
achievements to Chicago businessmen by helping to re- 
cruit more than eighty Chicago and North Shore women 
to act as hostess-interpreters for foreigners at Chicayo’s 
first International Trade Fair. 

Marcella Hurley, one of the group’s most energetic 


ar merican day held at first Chicago Intern 

Trade Fair, attractive Council member Vela Montoya greets visitors 
from Portuguese island of Madeira. From left: Agostinho Ramos, 
VW. Inocencio de Freitas, Senhora Freitas, and Senhora Ramos 
members, says that the Council has plenty of tough 
sledding. “It takes several years,” she says, “to train 
members to present first-rate programs. We'd like to 
expand our activities, but our staff can’t handle much 
more at the moment.” She points out that plenty of 
inter-American misconceptions need to be cleared up. 
and the Council's efforts are not without their amusing 
aspects. 

Although the era of the Chicago gangster died with 
Al Capone and John Dillinger, the memory lingers on 
in countries outside the United States. Several years ago 
the Pan American Council planned an elaborate program 
to celebrate the Independence Day of a certain Latin 
American country. A U.S. member of the decorations 
committee was instructed to order six dozen green orchids 
from a florist in South America. Next day he was con- 
fronted in his office by an FBI agent. Why, he demanded, 
had the green orchids been ordered? Producing a cable 
from the chief of police in the South American country, 
he explained that one hour after the order arrived, the 
President of the country was kidnapped. Obviously, the 
police chief said, the plot had been hatched by Chicago 
gangsters, and the password for action, sent by one of 
them, was “green orchids.” The Pan American Council 
member quickly cleared up the matter with the FBI, but 
apparently the police chief at the other end wasn’t so 
sure. The orchids came through on time—beautiful and 


fresh, but not green. 
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AN UNFINISHED DRAMA 


Ir I HAD TO DEFINE Ecuador, I would do it substantially 
like this: A country that includes almost all the climates 
of the earth within a very small geographical extension, 
with unique natural conditions like those of the enchant- 
ing Galapagos Islands, which led Darwin to formulate 
his theory of evolution, or those of the Andean roof 
where day and night are exactly the same length. A 
people that is Indian and white, negro and mulatto—and, 
in between, the mestizo compound of Ecuador’s funda- 
mental values—a people that passes with incredible fa- 
cility from violence to dreams. All of Ecuador's con- 
structive activity is carried out in a state of the collective 
conscience somewhere between those two points, difficult 
to locate precisely. 

Leopoldo Benites’ book, Ecuador: Drama y Paradoja 
(Ecuador: Drama and Paradox), unveils this fantastic 
perspective to the reader. It is one of the most vivid syn- 
theses yet made of Ecuador’s history. To call it a synthesis 
means a successful job that implies intellectual discipline. 
When this is achieved with aesthetic regard for form, we 
have a real writer. Recognizing the quality of Benites’ 
writing, I cannot help regretting certain superfluous 
phrases at the beginning of the book that, in my judg- 
ment, damage the beauty of his descriptions: The Es- 
meraldas River “runs down an inclined plane. rapidly, 
like the feet of an athlete fleeing from one of Pindar’s 
hexameters.” Or, “The sea breeze that runs across the 
dry plains with feet wet with moisture as healthful as the 
Homeric wind of the Iliad”; the sky in the mountains, 
“of blue transparency. clear and serene as a madrigal by 
Gutierre de Cetina.” Again, “Gentle hills and slopes, with 
the cadence of an ode by Horace pronounced by Fray 
Luis de Leén”; “vast pastures where the purple flower 
of alfalfa stands out over the gentle green of the grass 
like an unexpected metaphor.” 

The narrative, with acute analysis and interpretation, 
covers all of Ecuador's life, from the first stirrings lost 
in legend down to the era in which, under the Republic, 
the debate over the form of the nation is still going on. 

It is a country of violent natural dissimilarities—the 
tropical coast, the little alley between the Andean ridges, 
and the Amazonian East. Its diverse physical appearance 
not only marks the various human groups with distinct 
characteristics, but also divides Ecuadorean society, pro- 
ducing a play of antagonistic political and economic 
interests between the coast and the high valleys with their 
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volcanic battlements. Benites clearly points out this phe- 
nomenon. The East does not figure in the analysis as a 
social element. A territory marked off only recently from 
that of the neighboring countries. it still lives the primi- 
tive life of the jungle. It is the subcontinent of magic 
and death. 

The Ecuadorean scene emerges from Benites’ pen in 
vigorous lines. The style of the book is well suited to the 
drama of Ecuadorean nature and Ecuadorean man. Not 
that this characteristic belongs exclusively to Ecuador. 
All the lands of the Spanish-American world have it, 
to a greater or lesser degree. The best example is the 
dramatic quality of Chile’s rock and water, which moved 
Benjamin Subercaseaux to write a great book, Chile, o 
una Loca Geografia, and Pablo Neruda to compose his 
Canto General de Chile. The German Count Keyserling 
withstood the vista, “in the form of eternity.” of the 
Andean glacier, but he was overcome when he gazed 
across the flat Bolivian highland. As an element of politi- 
cal separatism, of national diversification, the high 
Ecuadorean valleys pale in comparison with the Mexican, 
and particularly the Yucatecan, habitat. Human drama 


in its most primitive forms exists wherever man, still 


under the domination of nature, has conquered neither it 
nor himself. The special quality of Ecuador, as the U.S. 
writer Bemelmans acutely observed, is that it is a com- 
pendium and summation of the Spanish-American 
characteristics. 

As in a drama unfolding before our eyes. according to 
the arrangement of the book, the Caras appear first, and 
the author asks if they were Caribs. Legend says they 
were the first inhabitants. They are followed by Puruhades 
and Shyris—the founders of the kingdom of Quitu— 
Canaris and Huancavileas. Communities arise. Rivalry, 
that ancient trait of man, causes one to try to dominate 
the other. Foreign arms bring the rule of the Inca em- 
pire. a powerful, rich, well-organized nation whose 
techniques surprise contemporary man. But at its height 
came political division. Hudsear in Cuzco and Atahualpa 
in Quito split the empire, and through the breach the 
Spanish hosts of hidalgos and priests invaded the Land 
of the Sun with natural ease. The Hidalgos. the author 
explains, were poor gentlemen, come to a low estate in 
Spain, anxious to be literally “sons of something.” as 
their name implies. “to be something, to be somebody, 
to be distinguished, gain fame. honor, and gold, and 
quit working with their hands.” But in the end would 
not the will to empire, the will for territorial domination, 
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bring on self-destruction, whether to the empire of the 
Incas, the Spanish empire that subjugated it, Rome, or 
the designs of Hitler? 

For the second act, under the disturbing influence of 
the jungle and the thundering Andes, the first characters 
of the Colony take the stage. The struggle for the con- 
quest of the land and of the native inhabitants begins. 
“The New World disarranged the mind of the conquista- 
dor,” Benites tells us. “It was not just political necessity 
that impelled him to massacre. It was a neurosis goaded 
by terror. The New World filled him with dread, and 
cruelty provided an outlet for his unconscious fears. . . . 
It was not just avarice. It was an alert instinct for 
danger that showed him the necessity of killing.” To 
these elements, which help to explain conduct that has 
aroused a storm among students of history, was added 
“the “religious mysticism” of those who saw the Indian 
not as a “human being” but as an “idolatrous being” 
who had to be exterminated. The elements of feudalism 
were restored in the Audiencia of Quito: the encomienda 
represented agricultural feudalism: the mita, slavery in 
the mines: the obraje, slavery at the looms—the “bloody 
trinity.” as Benites calls them. In 1852. eleven years 
before it happened in the United States, President Urbina 
was to abolish slavery in Ecuador, without social violence. 
or, as Carl Sandburg described the process in South 
America. “by a series of measures without the awful 
ordeal of blood” such as the United States went through. 

Hand in hand with the cruelty and destruction went 
the civilizing work of Spain. In this field, Benites’ judg- 
ment is balanced and dispassionately appreciative. 


ma of mountains, men, and Ecuador's high sierra 
During the colonial period mestizos were the gold- 
smiths, painters. and sculptors. This is unquestionable. 
The Indian. yesterday and today, has always been the 
subjugated party. Much is known of the white man. But 
how does history look at the negro? In viewing conduct 
of equal character, while there has been moral censure of 
the acts of the Spanish encomenderos, soldiers, and 
priests, toward the negro soldiers and military leaders 
there has been an almost physical repulsion, a feeling 
obviously directed against the negro as such. And that 
attitude of the oldtime historians continues to be the 


attitude of the historians of today. You can’t miss, this, 
reading the observations Benites quotes from ancient and 
modern authors on the behavior of the negroes in the 
early days of the Republic. A North American writer 
once remarked, speaking of his own country, that “there 
is no negro problem, there is just a white problem.” 
Following the violent period of conquest and the substi- 
tution of one culture for another in the old lands of 
the Inca came the tumultuous era of independence, giving 
pirth first to the Department of Ecuador (June 25, 1822), 
as a part of Greater Colombia, and then, with the dis- 
solution of that confederation in 1830, to the Republic 
of Ecuador. The first President, Flores, displayed a mind 
lacking in poetic imagination when he christened the 


country with that name. Ever since, the Ecuadoreans 


have had to work hard to convince the world, especially 
the coddled world of tourists, that Ecuador (literally, 
the equator) is not Satan’s charred pyre. But what 
an imagination Flores had. for business! We see from 
Benites’ data that he received no less than twelve thousand 
pesos a year, out of a total budget of 387,937 pesos. His 


salary was “an enormous sum if we remember that a 
cow cost four pesos and the best pair of shoes less 
than two.” 

Beginning with this era, the author goes faster, pre- 
senting the political events of the last 95 years—under 
the double sign of the dominant Conservative and 
Liberal parties—in etchings, as it were, that reveal the 
most recent actors in the unfinished drama of Ecuador, 
now colorless, now sinister, now heroic, now enlightened. 
With this book. Benites reaffirms his important position 
in Ecuadorean letters.—Manuel Crespo 
Ecuapor: Drama y Parapoja, by Leopoldo Benites. 
Mexico City, Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1950. 280 p. 


A POET’S TALES 


As part OF the Biblioteca Americana series planned by 
the late Pedro Henriquez Urea, Mexico’s Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica has now published the complete short 
stories of the great Nicaraguan poet Rubén Dario, edited 
and annotated by Ernesto Mejia Sanchez. These stories, 
which run from “A Las Orillas del Rhin” (On the Banks 
of the Rhine) published in Nicaragua in 1885, to “Mi 
Tia Rosa” (My Aunt Rosa), which appeared in the 
review Elegancias in Paris in 1913, clearly demonstrate 
the transformation of the Spanish-language tale. 

With the growth of the periodical press in the second 
half of the nineteenth century and the parallel increase 
in attention to the short story in Europe and America, 
the traditional tale known to every literature underwent 
a radical change. It became a vehicle for the expression 
of new ideas, new ways of living and acting. In the_ 
United States, Bret Harte’s California Sketches reflected 
the reality of the North American frontier in a new, 
sharp, lively tone. Thousands of miles away, Rudyard 
Kipling transcribed in European language the multi- 
colored Hindu spectacle that passed before his eyes. 


In France. Guy de Maupassant dealt with the facts of | 


daily life, without pomp or solemnity, extracting from 
them the essence of the French spirit in his stories 
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some inconsequential, some charged with intimate tragedy. 
Years before, Edgar Allan Poe had paved the way for 
detective fiction and the narration of fantastic and 
gloomy events. Beginning with the first attempts of 
Théophile Gautier, the French parnassians and symbolists 
wrote light, flexible. eminently poetic tales, in which the 
author's experience was transformed into a_ delicate, 
imaginative plot. 

Fiction in the Spanish language in those years was 
very different. With a few exceptions, our narrative 
literature was in the hands of writers who have been 
aptly called “peasants of prose” because of their crude- 


Rubén Dario. Frontispiece 
by Ramos Martinez to 
Cuentos Completos 


ness and simplicity of expression. But with the last 
third of the century came a literary movement that pro- 
duced notable reforms both in poetry and in prose. While 
the modernists, as they are called, are known principally 
as the reformers of Spanish-American poetry, they also 
changed the novel, short story, criticism, and essay, 
providing instruments for work of higher artistic quality. 

Almost at the same time as Dario, Manuel Gutiérrez 
Najera in Mexico had introduced a suave and gracious 
prose narrative style. a faithful copy of the latest French 
modes of the day. Meanwhile José Marti put the strong 
steel of his genius into a nervous, lightning prose with 
a skill and energy entirely unknown to the feeble Spanish 
writing of his century. So the Central American poet was 
not without allies when he began to write these stories 
that we can now know in the completeness of this edition. 

Raimundo Lida’s introduction provides an acute exami- 
nation of Dario’s technique, style, favorite subjects, and 
special attitudes toward the world, art, and his own 
work. Any future study of Dario must take the Argentine 
professor's analysis into account, for it is a matchless 
scrutiny of the Nicaraguan’s subtle prose. 

Of all the points Professor Lida makes, we should 
cite first of all his recognition of the poetic quality 


of these stories, and of the profound meditation Dario 
put into their creation. For what gives the tales their 
individuality is not the subject matter or the frequently 
brilliant phrasing. but the poetic drive and the author's 
full awareness of what he is doing. Their workmanship 
establishes Dario’s place in the renovation of the Spanish- 


language short story. Grace and irony, the spark of 
literary creation, all the resources of a fine creative 
ability at once become apparent. In the earliest stories 
we can see that the author had not yet found his exact 
style, but those published in Azul, written during his 
“Chilean period,” show progress already made. The poet 
never lets himself wander among vagrant forms but 
adjusts and restrains his prose, which darts about in 
continuous mobility. How his metaphors shine, what 
unexpected adjectives, what novel treatment of slender 
plots! For Dario always applies his undoubted mastery 
as an artist of words. 

He offers us an enormous variety of subjects and 
forms. The tales in the manner of the decadent French 
writers, the naturalistic mood of many of his Chilean 
stories, the gloomy, macabre air of those a@ la Poe, the 
exquisite chronicles, the tradicién form originated by the 
Peruvian Ricardo Palma, show us the multiplicity of his 
paths. But his own personality makes itself evident in 
every story. None is a mere imitation of a teacher or 
something he read, for the poet assimilated and trans- 
muted the most varied influences to his own mold. 

Much more could be said by way of commenting on 
these collected stories. We could insist on the difference 
between Dario’s narratives and those others were writing 
in Spanish in his time. We could point out the many 
autobiographical references and psychological charac- 
teristics some of them reveal. Finally, we could indicate 
the close tie between these prose works and Dario’s 
poems. But in this short space, I just want to call atten- 
tion to one fact. Now that these stories which originally 
appeared in the most important reviews of the time have 
been gathered together, a study can and should be made 
of their influence on all the literature of Spanish America. 
For, with the work of Gutiérrez Najera, Marti, and 
Dario, Spanish prose awoke from its two-hundred-year 
sleep. In his prose as, even more, in his poetry, Rubén 
Dario carried to its highest level that process of renova- 
tion which still feeds the latest movements.—Salvador 
Bueno 
Cuentros Comp.etos bE RuBEN Dario, edited with notes 
by Ernesto Mejia Sanchez. Preliminary study by Rai- 
mundo Lida. Mexico City, Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 
1950. 357 p. Seventeen Mexican pesos 


TRAIL OF THE INCAS 

WITH Goop TASTE and sound knowledge of the country’s 
history and geography, Christopher Sandeman has given 
us one of the best advertisements of Peru in his A 
Wanderer in Inca Land, an interpretation based on 89 
artistic photographs. Everything in it is shown sharply 
and truthfully. The cities. the people and their daily 
activities, the flora and fauna of the various regions 
parade before us in pleasing variety, thanks to the efforts 
of this British botanist who is also a magnificent pho- 
tographer and a man of sensitivity. 

Lima, pompous and lordly, opens the door to Peru's 
cities, revealing the Spanish tradition of the colonial 
period: in front of the old Cathedral that guards his 
dry bones, the statue of Marquis Pizarro presents him 
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clad in mail, with sword in hand; the house of the 
Torre Tagle family displays paneling and ornaments from 
the Peninsula, with Moorish touches in tile and lattice- 
work; La Perricholi’s villa is entwined with extravagant 
baroque stairways that remind us of her love affair with 
the Viceroy Manuel de Amat; the stark white Govern- 
ment Palace provides a vivid contrast for the red uni- 
forms of the presidential guard. 

Serene and megalithic Cuzco, with its Inca atmosphere 
and the coppery timelessness of the indigenous race, 
dominates the book. Sandeman could not escape this 
influence, and though we find colonial patios, bell towers. 
and cloisters (Santa Ana, Santo Domingo, La Compaiia), 


the Quechua note prevails in his pages: the sacred rock 


of Kencco or Quenco, the little stone streets separating 
the palaces of the various Incas, the temple of three 
windows, the astronomical stone, the terrifying gorge. 
the palaces and labyrinths of Machu Picchu, which seems 
like a city hanging from the clouds. 

Arequipa, placid to behold yet agitated in tempo, 
represents the mestizo city. Like Sandeman’s beautiful 
picture of Misti Volcano, it is white outside and burning 
within, as complex as the Churrigueresque door of San 
Martin Church and as simple as the pastoral landscapes 
of its countryside, also recorded here. 

In his presentation of Peruvians, Sandeman has gone 
deep and avoided the picturesque. Happily, he does not 
show us those sefioritas with Spanish comb and mantilla, 
so ubiquitous in books of this sort. Instead, in beautiful 
studies of heads and effective group scenes, he introduces 
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us to the Indian mestizo people. Here are the 
Quechuas of royal blood and the descendants of slaves in 
their showy chucllo caps, the ladies in lliclla shawls, the 
servant girls in their ponchos; the somber Huanca 
women resting in the street; the farmers who break the 
ground with the traditional taclla plow of their ancestors: 
the Campas of the long tunics and sure arrows; the 
muscular Jeberos of the North, with their heavy loads; 
and the Chamas, who are the best potters of the Ucayali 
Valley. Here too are the mestizo children with mischie- 
vous smiles in their Mongoloid eyes; the cock fighters; 
the skillful hat-weavers of Celendin. Sandeman mixes all 


these characters in those picturesque periodic meetings, 
full of color, flavor, ‘and aroma, called fairs: the book's 
jacket and five other photographs depict the markets of 
Huanuco, Huancayo, Pisac, and so on. 

Attempting to explain Peru's tortured geography, 
Sandeman points out the variety of the landscape and 
its violent transitions. But we would have noted this 
characteristic in the photographs themselves, for he 
wisely selected scenes to represent best those microcosms. 
those water-tight compartments that were formed between 
or behind the Andes. 

The dry wasteland of the coast appears in three views 
of the sands near Huacho, the thirsty plants of Churin., 


and the giddy tumult of the Oyén River. The yunga zone 


Lofty Machu Picchu, citadel of the Incas. Part of the fortress 

was built before the coming of the Incas. From Sandeman’s book 
is seen in another river—the Rimac below Matucana— 
and in the strong and strange growths of cactus that are 
like vegetable dromedaries. The suni region is presented 
in the cut of a stream, wrinkled in one place and stormy 
in another. The author devotes more than twenty pic- 
tures to the tranquility and strength of the Quechua land, 
showing it in varied aspects: haughty and dominating 
in two-headed Huascaran, that reaches up past 22,000 
feet in snow that never melts; pastoral and bucolic in 
the Tarma Valley, like an Italian primitive painting: 
agricultural and mestizo in the cities of the Huaylas 
corridor pressed between the Black and White Cor- 
dilleras—Yungay, Caraz, Chancos; or lingering in the 
Spanish seventeenth century, like Ayacucho. There are 
two representative shots of the vast, cold tableland, with 
its fields of tall grass and its winds, its solitary lakes and 
ibises. One shows the empty lands near Lake Salinasand 
the other a family of llamas. 

Passing over the peaks, Sandeman starts to descend 
the eastern ramparts of the Andes. Now his camera 
pauses in transitional zones to capture a street in Lamas, 
a path in Moyobamba, a town and a river in Huanuco, 
the flora of Carpis and the barefoot “patacalas” women of 
Chachapoyas, still with the mountain shawl on their 
shoulders, but erect like the women of Loreto from 
carrying large pate bowls and water jugs on their heads. 

Then he enters upon the fascinating jungle life. In 
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more than fifteen pictures we see the destructive work 
of the great rivers, the huts of the interior, the Ganso 
Azul oil zone, the foggy 
ing channels and the lowlands, the colorful flowers and 
wild animals. 

Sandeman has made a book that Peru can thank him 
for. It is a volume that anyone who wants to know the 
country should read. And one that gives those of us who 
are far away a faithful vision of our homeland.—Fer- 
nando Romero 
A Wanperer IN Inca Lanp, by Christopher Sandeman. 
New York, Scribner's, 1949, 192 p. Illus. $12.50 


PUERTO RICANS IN NEW YORK 


ALTHoucHu Puerto Ricans began to migrate to the conti- 
nental United States in the early years of this century, 
reliable information about them has been surprisingly 
scarce. Articles in popular magazines and in newspapers 
have been plentiful, especially since World War II, when 
migration increased considerably. But these were often 
on the sensational side and apt to be based on hasty 
observation. Anyone seeking an accurate picture of the 
group hit a blank wall. Statistics, especially, were un- 
available or hard to find—even the number of Puerto 
Ricans living in New York was not definitely known. 
A report like The Puerto Rican Journey was ret 
badly needed and will be welcomed by all inte rested i 
these newcomers to the mainland. 

Begun in 1947 at the request of the Puerto Rican 
Government and sponsored by Columbia University, The 


“London” of Carpis, the chang- 


Puerto Rican Journey was prepared by three members of 
the staff of Columbia’s Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search. The carefully gathered and well-documented 
formation presented—most of it for the first time—is 
the product of painstaking, scholarly research on top of 
previous knowledge of the background of the people 
studied. 

After collecting the facts and figures that were avail- 
able. the directors of the project interviewed Puerto 
Riean government officials, New York state and city 
officials, and heads of welfare and social agencies, as 
well as private individuals in contact with the migrants. 
Puerto Rican observers, assigned to live among the 
migrants, recorded their own personal experiences. Later, 
interviewers were sent out to collect further data. 

Based largely on interviews with members of 1,113 
households, the report covers some five thousand of New 
York’s Puerto Ricans. It does not attempt to track down 
the two hundred thousand now living in the city at all 
social and economic levels. That would be an over- 
whelming task. Instead, the study concentrates on the 
residents of Spanish Harlem and the Morrisania section 
of the Bronx, the city’s major Puerto Rican settlements. 
Since the colored Puerto Ricans seldom move out of 
these sections as they improve their economic status, the 
study represents more negroes than whites. And since 
the research project established that this is in great part 
a migration of women, it also represents more women 
than men. 

The report tells who the migrants are and why they 
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chose New York City as their home. It describes them and 
their background, comparing them with their fellows who 
stayed behind. Their lives and problems are analyzed in 
relation to those of the European immigrants who pre- 
ceded them and who, for the most part, have now become 
an integral part of the U.S. scene. 

It has been widely thought that most of the migrants 
came from the rural areas of Puerto Rico. that more 
men than women venfured out into a new life on the 
continent, and that most of them were illiterate agri- 
cultural workers. The survey shows that this is not the 
case. The average Puerto Rican living in “Spanish” 
Harlem or the lower Bronx, according to the information 
collected, is about 24 years old, has had about six years 
of schooling, and came New York from a town or 
city rather than from the country. The chances are fifty- 
fifty that the migrant was a semi-skilled worker in a 
manufacturing or processing industry at home. 

Despite press photographs showing ten to fifteen people 
sardined in a small apartment, the typical migrant lives 
in an apartment of mere than four rooms, with one to 
two persons per room. Though this density is still higher 
than among other New York residents, it is not the alarm- 
ing situation featured in the press. 

In the political field, the chances are that the migrant 
has never voted, for fewer than half have exercised their 
voting privileges in New York, as contrasted with the 
71 per cent voting in the island in the last elections. 
When questioned, some said that in the island they grew 
up with the political issues. “They are part of your life.” 
one migrant said. “Here I don’t know who the candi- 
dates are or what they are arguing about.” By and large, 
it is the long-established residents who are drawn into 
political participation. 

But the typical migrant probably belongs to a labor 
union. for the work he finds in New York is usually in 
one of the organized industries. For example, several 
locals of the International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union are predominantly Puerto Rican, and Puerto Rican 
membership in the Hotel and Restaurant Workers’ Union 
has increased in recent years. 

Since the Puerto Rican migrants are the first large 
group from outside to settle in the continental United 
States in thirty years, since many of them are of mixed 
race—white and colored—and since their cultural back- 
ground is Latin American, the report is valuable not only 
to those interested in Puerto Rico but also to students of 
migration, minority problems, and Latin American 
culture. 

In presenting a clear picture of the ways of living and 
working and of the difficulties usually encountered by 
this group of Spanish-speaking Americans from a pri- 
marily agricultural island in adapting to life in the 
world’s leading industrial city, the report helps to clear 
up many misconceptions. This alone would be worth the 
time, money, and effort that went into the project.—Jose- 
fina de Roman 
Tue Puerto Rican Journey, by C. Wright Mills, Clarence 
aa and Rose Kohn Goldsen. New York. Harper and 
Bros.. 1950. 238 p. § $3.00 
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RICH MAN, POOR MAN 


Now THAT the International Bank’s 
technical mission to Colombia has 
made its report, and Lauchlin Currie, 
its director, has been contracted by 
the Colombian Government to carry 
out the 
question of foreign experts is coming 
up for a good bit of discussion in 
Bogota. The well-known writer Juan 
his column in 


recommendations, the whole 


Lozano y Lozano, in 
El Tiempo, expresses certain reserva- 
tions—and an idea of the U.S. economy 
that might startle a North American: 

“The United States has developed an 
economy peculiar to the unique nature 
of its natural resources, mentality, 
civilization—what we might call the 
economy of waste. An immense ter- 
ritory every imaginable 
wealth; a climate that varies from the 
harshness of the Northwest to the near- 
tropics of the Southeast, permitting 
every sort of cultivation; a population 
of long and diverse ancestral experi- 
ence, in which the backward aboriginal 
element constitutes a museum 
osity; an uninterrupted tradition of 
freedom; a common denominator of 
optimism, vigor, enterprise; little inner 
life and a deep feeling for adventure, 
risk, speculation, that fuses the varied 
races into an awareness of being new 
and young and called to build the 
modern world; a special genius for 
mechanical invention, for practical ap- 
plication of philosophical, academic, 
and scientific principles, which in 
spiritual life is translated into prag- 
matism and lack of prejudice—all this 
has given the North American an un- 


possessing 


curi- 


conquerable repugnance toward count- 
ing pennies, toward austerity, toward 
renouncing generosity for himself and, 
at times, for others. 

“Life in the United States has fol- 
lowed these conditions and ideas, And 
because they fit together, everything 
runs satisfactorily and progressively. 
For example, as a result of the pro- 
digious creativeness, it is cheaper there 
to buy a new pair of stockings than to 
have them washed after they've been 
worn—much cheaper. naturally, than 
to have them mended. Stockings are 
mass produced, whereas laundries are 
by nature relatively small. It would 
seem uneconomic to throw out hose 
used a week and buy new ones, but 
not in the United States. Each citizen 
holds the conviction that a rise in the 
production of stockings will expand 
the general economy, will lead to more 


employment and a better standard of 
living. will benefit all, including the 
fellow who throws away his almost- 
new hose. For he, in turn, if he works 
in the automobile industry, benefits 
from the people who trade in the old 


model every year for a very low price. 
After changing hands two or three 
times, it comes to rest in one of the 
immense car cemeteries all along the 
roads in the United States. . . . 

“A great mental and economic sys- 
tem, the United States’; above all, a 
system conducive to democracy. There 
no one feels inferior to anybody; no 
one has anything given to him, much 
less second hand. There used goods 
practically cannot command a price. 
Books, one of the few used items that 
are objects of commerce, are sold at 
a tenth of their value a month after 
the edition appears. This is because 
people treat them like stockings (they 
get rid of the one they’ve read to buy 
an unread one); because books are 
left by the thousands on the subway: 
because public libraries not only ae- 
quire the new volumes coming out but 
replace the old, slightly faded ones 
with the same edition brand-new; and 
because bookstores do not keep those 
they call ‘shop-soiled.’” In my library 
is a complete collection, nearly a hun- 
dred volumes, of classic histories that 
I bought many years ago in a second- 
hand bookstore in Washington—stiff- 
covered, unopened, barely discolored 
by dust 
I remember also that during the veter- 
ans’ hunger march on Washington in 
1931, my mother made up a large — 
bundle of used clothes to send to one — 
of the committees, and it was returned — 
to her. 

“What North Americans call hunger 
quite different from 
hunger in European countries and in 
ours. The Italians are genuine experts 
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in this field. There a man without 
money really does have to throw him- 
self into the Tiber, because there is 
no one to take care of him for an 
instant—there is not even the hope 
that for the North American never 
fails. A European grows up to find a 
world in which every job is filled, in 
which since the war there has been 
for every job an incumbent, a super- 
numerary on half-pay, and an aspirant 
who earns nothing but waits patiently 
for the other two to die. With this as- 
surance of no opportunity, the Euro- 
pean plans his happiness in terms of 
decades: the individual employed today 
at a monthly salary equivalent to about 
$75 as an army lieutenant, bank clerk. 
or government worker has his vision 


of opulence set, his debts postponed 


for the time when he will have reached 
$150—in another twenty years. 

“For this reason, European families 

I refer to Italians particularly—pos- 
sess a technique of living developed 
and refined over generations, some- 
thing perfect of its kind. The elegance 
in dress, for example, of young Italians 
from the poorest families; the fact that 
they are seen at tearooms, movies, 
theaters, concerts, races. A girl dresses 
well because she does not buy her 
clothes in the fashionable salons, or 
even ready-made. She orders five yards 
of beautiful silk direct from the fae- 
tory in Como, and it comes by mail, 
almost as cheaply as a letter; she 
orders the lace from Venice, even if 
only half a yard; she buys the spool of 
thread at the factory, the buttons at 
the factory; she transfers the lining 
from the old dress to the new one; she 
sews it herself, or knows a little dress- 
maker from a big establishment who 


works on her own at night. A com- 


plicated procedure, but for the young 
lady. habitual, easy, unconscious. Then, 
by virtue of not spending on useless 
things, she has the satisfaction of being 
able to afford the opera—going by bus 
rather than taxi, keeping out of the 
ice-cream parlor. Not that she doesn’t 
like cream—one day, when her 
budget permits, she will go and _per- 
haps treat a friend; or, preferably, 


ice 


she will give a party at home with ice 
cream made by the girls. 

“Italian industry is based on the 
same principles and carried on with 
similar meticulousness; agriculture and 
the professions too. There’s no need 
to expatiate on the way Italian busi- 
ness operates, in tiny plants, with ma- 
chinery repaired a hundred times, with 
materials measured with an eye- 
dropper, used and re-used until there 
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is nothing left, even to the rags used 
for cleaning the machinery, which are 
carefully washed to be sold later to the 
paper mill. In the country not a dry 
leaf is lost, but saved and turned into 
an efficient fertilizer. Architects, chem- 
ists, agronomists, carpenters, all know 
that they are never given material to 
waste, that what is lost they will have 
to replace; thus they are extremely 
careful. 

“There are two kinds 
then, wasteful and saving. The question 
which is more agreeable isn’t hard to 
answer—it’s more fun to be rich than 
poor. But the poor man has no choice; 
to waste what one does not have is a 
complicated task when one cannot even 
vet credit. All these considerations are 
a prologue to speaking of the foreign 
technicians called in to strengthen our 
country. If they come from the United 
States, the first thing they tell us is 
that an 


of economy, 


we need investment of five 


billion dollars to start. Like the fashion- 
able physician who tells his humble 


“patient: ‘What you need is a rest in 


the country or at the seashore, a whole- 
some diet, a healthful life. Above all, 
don’t worry. Meanwhile, take this list 
of medicines—amounting for 
month to five hundred pesos, or five 
months’ wages. 

“Now if we brought over an Italian 
technical mission to study our agri- 
culture, we would not have the pleasure 
of such a lugubrious diagnosis of our 
sufferings, but neither would we be 
given such costly prescriptions with so 
little indication of where to raise the 
money. At least they would probably 
not kill us of a heart attack on telling 
us how to cure the stomach ailment.” 


one 


MY HOME TOWN ts 


MUCH AS THEY LIKE their home state 

says a writer in O Estado de Sao Paulo 
who signs himself “V. Cy.” —the people 
of Ceara, in Brazil’s distant Northeast. 
“are touched by an inner restlessness 
and cannot stay.” True enough, they 
“are proud of their motherland, un- 
wavering in their loyalty to it, and 
never chance to glorify it. 
Wasn't it Oliveira Lima who said he 
came across a cearense in Japan, com- 
pletely Nipponized and adjusted to the 
environment, who nevertheless could 
not forget his native country? No 
matter how far their nomadic spirit 
may take them, how remote the spot 
where they pitch their tents, their 
hearts never stray from the shade of 
the carnaiba trees in their native land. 
and their eyes hold the image of the 


miss a 


wild green seas.” 
But the fact remains that they get 
out as fast as they can: “They go up 


Comic strip Avivato, by well-known Argentine cartoonist Lino Palacio, appears regularly in Asuncion’s La Tribuna. This one 


“How lucky you were at roulette!” “That's because I have a wonderful system.” 
li he goes on winning, 1 win too... 


play of someone who's winning. . . 
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and if he starts to lose he pays me to go away’ 


“You don’t say so! What is it?” “I begin by imitating the 
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to the Amazon plantations, lured by 
rubber; they emigrate to Sao Paulo, 
lured by coffee ; they move to Rio, 
lured by paved streets. They go as far 
as Japan, and can be found in the 
bistros of Paris as well. When they 
stay in Ceara, it is because they can’t 
help themselves. As a result of this 
itching foot, which can be statistically 
proved, there are more cearenses scat- 
tered over the map than there are at 
home. 

“And that reminds me,” continues 
the anonymous author, “of an old 
story told to me years ago by someone 
who swore to its authenticity: Once 
upon a time there was a very kindly 
cearense. He was indifferent to no 
man’s suffering, and for every sorrow 
he sought some consolation. All the 
misery of the world found an echo in 
his heart. Not only was he charitable 
and good, but in addition he always 
kept from doing anyone harm, he 
never lied, he was never wicked—be- 
lieve it or not. But, as every creature 
must, one day he died. And he went 
straight to heaven, without a stopover 
in Purgatory. 

“In the Place of the Chosen, he was 
received with much rejoicing. When- 
ever anyone arrives after a non-stop 
trip, with no quarantine or fumigation, 
there is a great to-do in celebration. 
He was a modest, unassuming man, 
and all that attention made him feel 
uncomfortable. He was acutely dis- 
turbed by the curious stares directed 
his way by the others, who were not 
used to seeing cearenses up there. To 
hide his embarrassment he started to 
walk around, for all the world like 
tourist, gazing at the wonders of the 
Celestial Court. An archangel with 
iridescent wings took him by the arm 
and became his guide. They went up 
to the Sugar Loaf, climbed Corcovado, 
strolled along Copacabana Beach (all 
this was up there, of course, for after 
all our wonders here below are nothing 
but a with a 
stimulating vision of what's to come). 
As they rounded out their walk through 
Paradise, the archangel steered the 
awe-stricken cearense to the reception 
desk again and said: ‘Now I'll leave 
you here with St. Peter, so you can 
tell him where you'd like to stay. The 
old man has a list of vacant apart- 
ments.” 
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“Ajter you're finished, would you mind 
lending me your lawn-mower?”—-Careta, 
Rio de Janeiro 


“St. Peter informally stroked his 
beard to put the new arrival at ease. 
‘Well, son, where are you from?’ 

“Without concealing his pride, the 
man replied, ‘I come from Ceara.’ 

“*Ceara? Ceara? Don’t think I’ve 
ever been there. What land is that ?’ 

“‘But St. Peter! It’s such a beau- 
tiful land, you can’t even imagine!’ 

‘You're homesick, then?’ 

“"Who, me? No, sir! I'm very 
happy my time finally came to get out 
of there.’ 

“*Very well. Now, tell me, have you 
made your request yet? You know, 
everyone who comes straight to heaven 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
Ernest Hemingway viewed by cartoonist 
Juan David in Bohemia. Famed novelist, 
long resident in Cuba, is subject of 
one of the thumbnail biographies 
published regularly in Havana weekly 


without going through Purgatory, like ° 
you, is entitled to a request. AndI am | 
in charge of fulfilling it.’ : 

“The cearense thought a bit, wonder- _ 
ing what he might ask of the celestial ; 
generosity. True to his old selflessness, a 
thinking always of others first, he 
finally said: ‘Well, St. Peter, there is 
much suffering where I from 
because of a terrible drought. Such a 
drought that trees are even chasing 
after little dogs. The cattle are dying 
off in the fields; people are starving, 
for there’s nothing to eat; the roads 
are jammed with refugees. The govern- 
ment has done all it can. Please, St. 
Peter, if you can work a miracle, let it 
rain upon my land—but it’s got to be a 
good hard rain, so hard the ground 
will soak it up like a sponge.’ 

“Ts that all? Tomorrow I'll make it 
rain so hard on your country that even 
the frogs will cry “enough.” Don’t you 
worry.’ 

“The cearense thanked him pro- 
fusely, and as he turned to go look for 
a harp and join the angelic choir in 
a samba, St. Peter called him back: 
‘Look here, I don’t know where your 
country is. Give me some kind of sign, 
so I can see: from here where to make 
it rain.’ 

“The cearense mused, then came up 
with: ‘Well, sir, down there we're all 
flat-headed. Just look down, and when 
you see a lot of people with flat heads, 
you'll know you've got the right place. 
That's my people. Flat heads, don’t 
forget.” 

“ “Leave it to me. You can go now, 
son.” 

“The cearense strolled away happily. 
After tomorrow there'd be no more 
drought in Ceara. He had saved his 
land and his people. 

“The next day there was a deluge. 
Over Sao Paulo.” 


come 


Answers to Quiz on page mall 

1. Costa Rican 

2. Sayao 

3. Santiago, Chile 

1. Cayman Islands 

5. Tequendama 
To sanctify ground once used 
by Aztecs for human sacrifices 
Llama 
Quito and Guayaquil, Ecuador 
Venezuela 
Mahogany 
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Secretary General Alberto Lleras; Assistant Secretary General 
William Manger; Dr. Luis Alvarado Garrido, 1LO Assistant Director 
General; Thacher Winslow, chief of ILO office in Washington; Dr 
Fernando Romero, head of PAU section on vocational education 


gratulates new chairman Hildebrando Accioly of Brazil 
vice chairman René Lépervanche of Venezuela 


Send-off from 
cisco 
andez (center), chief 
4U Travel Division, 
Vr. and Mrs. Antonio 
uerrero of Riegelsville, 
yn tour of Pan 

rican 

way from Mexico to 
zuela. Guerreros will 
motion pictures and 
recently drove from 
uaira, Venezuela, to 
ago, Chile 


marks unveiling of plaque honoring centenary of birth of 
Brazilian statesman Joaquim Nabuco. From left: Assistant 
Secretary General Manger; Venezuelan OAS Ambassador 
René Lépervanche; Dr. Hildebrando Accioly, Brazilian 
{mbassador to OAS; Brazilian Ambassador to United States 
Vauricio Nabuco; Secretary General Lleras (speaking). 
Plaque will hang in Columbus Memorial Library's new 
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THE SHAPING OF TWO FRONTIERS 
(Continued from page 6) 

ment began to reach the Atlantic shores of eastern 
North America. the colonists bore with them mental 
baggage of a sort far different from that of the con- 
quistador. The dream of El Dorado had faded, and 
purposeful, almost grim, energy permeated the domesti- 
cating effort. A great many of these newcomers, now and 
later, were refugees from a homeland that pleased them 
not. With all the strength of their convictions, the middle 
ranks who migrated and led the way into the wilderness 
opposed external authority. Confident of their own acu- 
men, proud of their success, the Puritans projected far 
into the future their doctrine of the sacred calling of 
work. Later Scotch-Irish and German migrants shared 
this dissenting temperament, and rude necessity com- 
pelled their acceptance of toil as a way of life. Devotion 
to hard work for its own sake and antagonism toward 
control—no better discipline was ever conceived to pro- 
duce a utilitarian, middle-class race. 

In the seventeenth and especially in the eighteenth 
centuries—the era of Anglo-American settlement—a new 
glorification of agriculture pervaded social thinking, 
which must have given some glamour to the role of the 
frontier farmer. That the humble farm was the abode 
of purity, virility, and virtue had been emphasized 
centuries ago by Hesiod, Horace, Columella, and others. 
Reintroduced in the Renaissance, these ancient writers 
gained popularity in the eighteenth century, and soon a 
host of disciples was teaching that the freehold farm 
was the native habitat of liberty and democracy. Here 
was a pronounced contrast to the feudalistic attitude 
transferred from Spain to the New World. These develop- 
ments, of course, had whimsical manifestations far 
removed from the harsh realities of the fighting frontier. 
At Versailles the Dauphin of France plowed a furrow 
with a beribboned plow, and George III, experimenting 
on his model farm at Windsor, liked nothing better than 
to be known as “Farmer George.” It was a romantic 
movement which found expression in the physiocratic 
doctrine of the basic superiority of agriculture, and while 
European savants philosophized on agrarian virtue, in 
North America it became a way of life. In the slow 
movement to the West there were doubtless adventurers 
and speculators, and there was much drab poverty. 
Abundant land, rapid increase in population, and _per- 
vasive optimism, together with the fever of Manifest 
Destiny. however, gave the frontier the aura of the 
Promised Land—and it must be admitted the reciprocal 
influence of the man and the land repeatedly fulfilled all 
expectations for a better, more independent, more digni- 
fied life. 

Up to the borderlands—the area now encompassed by 
the southwestern United States—the motivation behind 
the Spanish surge had been mainly economic and re- 
ligious. In the case of Anglo-American expansion the 
impelling force had been primarily land hunger with no 
proselytizing zeal to match the Spaniard’s Catholic fervor. 
By the nineteenth century, however, an element akin to 
religious enthusiasm had been introduced into its spirit. 


Spanish-American cowboys introduced cattle and ranching economy 
that became mainstay of U.S. West 


That was the passionate conviction contained in the 
phrase “Manifest Destiny”: the dynamic belief that the 
institutions of the young United States possessed a unique 
virtue and were inevitably predestined to prevail from 
Atlantic to Pacific. This ardent determination added the 
crusading spark to U.S. expansion and inserted into it 
much of the confident optimism that marked Spanish 
missionary activity. 

Just as the padre had gone in the vanguard when 
material allures lagged, pushing ahead the boundaries of 
Ibero-American civilization in his search for unplumbed 
reservoirs of souls, the Manifest Destinarian called for 
the expansion of political control by the United States 
over areas that at the time possessed only limited eco- 
nomic value. When frontier extension, either Anglo or 
Spanish, was motivated by solid material considerations 
plus moral zeal, progress appérently was permanent in 
either case. But when Spain in America tried to spread 
her control as a primarily defensive gesture, the personal 
interest which had baited the farmer, rancher, and pros- 
pector was gone, and haphazard military occupation, 
even though accompanied by continued missionary zeal, 
was not enough to stamp the land from Texas westward 
to California as perennially Spanish. Lacking was the 
sense of opportunity, the one essential characteristic of 
any frontier. The weight of enormous estates (the lati- 
fundia), throttling taxation, and thwarting officialdom, 
plus the absence of strong incentive, combined to defeat 
the vigor and persistence that had thus far marked the 
Spanish advance. 

And so this last frontier, populated as a screen against 
feared intrusions from the north, whether by the French 
or English or Russians, in the long run failed to function. 
This must have been the “bridgehead” and the “lance 
tips” to which Mr. Arciniegas referred, for certainly all 
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4 previous frontier development in New Spain had possessed 
an adequate economic and moral core, as evinced by the 
present Hispanic character of society south of the Rio 
Grande. 

In leaping over the Plains, the Anglo-American was 
brought face to face with the Spanish-American, and 
soon the historic process of assimilation and amalgama- 
tion began. Long before, of course, the northern outposts 
of the Spanish empire had declined into impotent 
lethargy. Intended originally for defense, they shared 
the eighteenth-century debility of the mother country. 
Passing almost unconsciously into independence along 
with Mexico, they soon fell easy victims to the onrush of 
determined agents of Manifest Destiny. 

In the meeting of the two frontiers was the key to 
the conquest of the Far West. The variety of Spanish- 
American experience in ranching, prospecting and min- 
ing. and agriculture in arid lands gave tools for the 
exploitation of the western environment. The cattle intro- 
duced into the borderlands by the Spaniards furnished 
the nucleus for herds that soon grazed from Texas to 
Montana, and the methods and nomenclature of the 
ranching industry remained predominantly Spanish. When 
gold was discovered in California, the first methods of 
mining and much of the early camp codes were borrowed 
from the Spanish-Americans long resident in the Far 
West. From the mixing and blending of the populations 
evolved a new society, functioning organically with the 
land. The fund of pioneering knowledge thus added to 
that already possessed by the dynamic and resourceful 
Anglo-American has been largely responsible for shaping 
the West. particularly the Southwest. as we know it today. 


BOOKS IN CRISIS = 


Continued from page 9) a 
The Students’ Theater under the guidance of Pascoal 


Carlos Magno called the attention of young people to 
the theater. Then came the group called Os Comediantes 
a focal point for intellectuals and plastic artists, first 
organized as amateurs, later as professionals—which has 
heen the greatest stimulus to the revival. The professional 
Dulcina de Moraes company staged with considerable 
success and technical proficiency plays by Shaw, Girau- 
doux, and Garcia Lorea. The Teatro dos Doze (a group 
of twelve players and an outgrowth of the Students’ 
Theater) also staged foreign plays with boldness and 
impeccable artistry—Hamlet, some of Goldoni’s works, 
and others, including some by contemporary North 
Americans. 

The best present-day producers are the Teatro Bra- 
sileiro de Comédias of Sao Paulo and the Fernando de 
Barros company in Rio, which puts on its shows in the 
Copacabana Palace Hotel auditorium. Little, so-called 
“pocket” theaters have sprung up everywhere in Rio. 

_ especially in the densely populated south section of town. 
In just such a “pocket” theater, Silveira Sampaio, one of 
the most interesting personalities in our present theatrical 

~ upsurge, has been working as author, actor, and producer. 

His plays have been: surprisingly successful, thanks to 


i 
their topical character and their satirical nature; they 


usually pick on the bourgeois society's crisis in its 
dramatic or comical aspects. 

Finally. we should stress the role played since 1948 
by the National Theater Bureau of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Health. Under the intelligent leadership of 
Thiers Martins Moreira, professor of literature in Rio's 
National School of Philosophy, it has become an im- 
portant center of the new movement. Professor Martins 
Moreira’s influence soon became apparent in the criterion 
followed for the allocation of subsidies: preference was 
given to new and culturally significant groups. He next 
opened the School of the Theater, which teaches dramatic 
interpretation, technique, and history—a_ three-year 
course; a studio for training stage designers: and a 
specialized library. the first of its kind in the country. 
The school founded and still publishes a drama magazine. 
Dionysos, and a collection of plays under the same name. 
It has also planned a country-wide children’s-theater 
campaign, to be launched in 1951. Thanks to its con- 
stant, unwavering action, it fosters everything related to 
good theater and helps promote tours of foreign and 
Brazilian companies, actors, lecturers, and teachers. 

But not even the theater can redeem our public's 
general indifference to literary production. How can we 
grapple with so complex a problem as the crisis in 
publishing ? Publishers | have talked to have suggested 
a seriés of measures, some for immediate application, 
others with long-range effects. 

The most important step would be official assistance 
to the book industry, mainly through abolition of taxes 
and other charges that nowadays burden not only paper 
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and other materials, but also sales, postal distribution, 
and the like. Intellectuals have tried to get the govern- 
ment to do this, but so far they have failed. Just as 
the government subsidizes public works and social serv- 
ices, the argument goes, it should encourage those enter- 
prises that broaden and benefit national culture. That, 
apparently, is the only way to attain the much-hoped-for 
lowering of book prices, for in view of rising wages, 
the cost of production cannot be cut. 

It has also been suggested—and with good reason— 
that the National Book Institute be reorganized on 
broader bases and with larger resources. This is a 
department of the Ministry of Education and Health 
founded about fifteen years ago for the following very 
worthy purposes: to help set up and maintain public 
and school libraries throughout the country, through 
an intensive and systematic distribution of Brazilian 
books; to publish or republish rare or valuable works 
of significance to the nation’s culture, and help private 
concerns put out editions of new works of cultural 
interest (for example, the Institute is editing the monu- 
mental works of the famed Brazilian jurist Rui Barbosa, 
of which fifty volumes have already been prepared) ; to 
edit the Enciclopédia Brasileira and the Diciondrio da 
Lingua Nacional; and to give technical assistance to 
public and school libraries. 

The Institute is new and struggles under a limited 


Public library in Aracaju, capital of Sergipe State. Library 
attendance figures are up, while book sales slump 


Sdo Paulo M. 
reading. Tou 
stacks. 


budget; it is remarkable that it should have accomplished 
so much. Perhaps the main reason is the intelligent 
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leadership of Augusto Meyer, poet. critic, and essayist, 
one of the most significant names in the present genera- 
tion of Brazilian intellectuals. 
Finally, it has been proposed that a series of educa- A 


tional campaigns be launched to arouse in people from 


childhood a taste for reading and love of fee eee ae 
this would not be easy and would take time, since 4 
would involve the whole educational system. Yet it ar fe “rs 7 
the only hope of raising the cultural level of our public 
to the point where we will need more top-ranking book- 
stores than the existing 170 outside of Rio, Sao Paulo, 
Belo Horizonte, and Porto Alegre. 

But perhaps before that is achieved television and ‘4 
radio will have done away with books altogether. 
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by 
etl 5 us—we were “from” Arucutin. “You are no more Yankee 


QUE LINDO ES MICHOACAN 
(Continued from page 12) 

under a bull’s hoofs was our landlord Damian, who as 
the result of a mishap had to hobble about with a cane 
for several days. Damian was one of our most frequent 
visitors, coming down from the village every morning 
with a calf, which he tethered at the lake’s edge to fatten 
on the green fodder. He would usually catch us break- 
fasting and join us under the lemon trees for coffee 
and talk. 

Many people, friends and strangers alike, often from 
villages several miles away, sat around our fire. Some 
came to pay a neighborly visit or bring us a jug of 
pulque, others to discuss their problems and grievances. 
The question of whether and how to come to El Norte 
seemed to be foremost in many of our visitors’ minds. 
We had a car, some day we would be heading back to the 
United States: could they come with us? It was that 


simple. The idea of immigration officers did not bother 


them in the least, nor did the prospect of finding them- 
selves in a strange land, illegally and without papers. 
Actually, all they seemed to want was a lift to the border. 
Crossing it apparently presented no difficulty. Upon our 
steady refusal to be accessories to their migratory am- 
bitions, they requested our advice on the respective pros 
and cons of coming to the U.S.A. as contract laborers 
or entering “de contrabando.” The latter of course had 
the particular merit that once in the States, they could 
stay as long as they wanted. On the other hand, they had 
to consider the bus fare to the border (fifty pesos) and 
the barge fare across the Rio Grande (four pesos)... . 

Thus we learned of entire families who, unimpaired 
by visas or passports, had come to the United States 
simply by paying half a dollar to a man running a regular 
if illegal service between the two countries. From the 
border, we were told, some of the immigrants had ven- 
tured farther north and subsequently disappeared, some 
were making a precarious living in Texas, many others 
were back in Mexico. 

Our greatest friend in Arucutin was the village mayor. 
Don Salud Asensio, a short. wiry, and extremely wise 
Indian of forty-odd years, with a-small mustache and a 
huge cowboy hat. He too had his problems. The first 
he brought to us was of a personal nature. During the 
while Salud worked in the tomato harvest in 
Colorado, he had sent his wife in Patzcuaro a money 


war, 


order for a hundred dollars. In the meantime. his wife 
had moved, the money never reached her, and Salud, 
after a wild goose chase from one post office to the other 
for several years. had almost given up hope of recovering 
the money. Could we do something about it? We simply 
sent the receipt for the money order to a friend in 
Washington, asking him to look up the matter at the 


Post Office Department, and Salud got his money. Proba- 


bly nothing enhanced our position in Arucutin more 


than the recovery of the mayor's giro. 
Be that as it may, we soon became Don Salud’s confi- 
dants and advisers. His one wish seemed to be that we 
build a home and put down roots in Arucutin. The fact 
that we were in Mexico on a six-month tourist permit was 
of no consequence: as long as he was mayor 


he assured 
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than the Aztec eagle on the Mexican flag,” he told us. 

One day, walking about the village in what Salud had 
decided was a home-hunting expedition, we crossed the 
basketball field. From this spur of the mountain, advanc- 
ing a thousand feet above the lake, the view of Janitzio 
and the other islands, of Quiroga and the highway to 
Guadalajara on the opposite shore, was breathtaking. 
I could not help saying that this would be the ideal spot 
for a home. “Then I will expropriate it for you,” Don 
Salud exclaimed with a grand gesture of his hand. 
Whether he could do so or not, he meant it. 

As our friendship grew closer, we discussed issues 
of greater magnitude and public interest: Mexico’s eternal 
problems, the water supply, education. 

Arucutin, on the shores of one of Mexico's largest 
lakes, had no water. It was heartbreaking to watch the 
Village women, old and young alike, barefoot and clad 
in the heavy clothes and innumerable underskirts im- 
posed by custom and tradition, toil up and down the 
steep, mile-long, dusty path from lake to village, lugging 
heavy jugs of water. Two meetings of the village elders, 
in which we took part, were called at Don Salud’s house. 
Around a table loaded with pulque and chicken, beneath 
saddles hanging from the rooftree of the cool, bare room. 
we discussed the situation. 

Don Salud’s other major problem—although he had it 
well in hand—was the school. What worried him was 
the growing number of already scarce teachers in the 
district who left their jobs to work as braceros in the 
United |States, where they could make more money than 
by teaching the three R’s to young Indians. “His” school, 
however, had a teacher—a young Tarascan woman who, 
the first time we visited the school, was teaching a 
Tarascan song to three dozen boys and girls of from 
six to sixteen years. 

All over Mexico, children in rural communities are 
taught first their native Indian tongue, afterwards 
Spanish. All elementary text books are bilingual. Because 
of this enlightened policy, any antagonism that may 
have existed between the Tarascans and the outside 
world—of which our friends in Mexico City seemed to be 
so keenly aware—is fast disappearing, replaced among 
the younger generation by the conviction that it is their 
Tarascan blood that makes them Mexicans. 

“Mexico is the fatherland of all Tarascans. We Taras- 
cans are brothers of everyone born in Mexico,” reads 
the primer in use in Michoacan schools; and the follow- 
ing line adds: “We Tarascans are brothers of everyone 
in the world.” 

By the way, while the young people frankly called us 
“gringos,” the old Indians on the lake insisted on re- 
ferring to us as los espanoles, as if we were the rear 
guard of, or a leftover from, Cortés’ party. (The Taras- 
cans, who beat off all Aztec attempts to dominate them, 
accepted the Spaniards without resistance. ) 

Actually, the accomplishments of the rural school 
system go far deeper. Superficially, the bus running 
twice daily between Patzcuaro and Erongaricuaro, the 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Answers on page 39 

1. Joaquin Garcia Monge, one of Latin 

America’s foremost educators, is editor of 

the distinguished literary review Repertorio 

Americano. Is he Panamanian, Costa Rican, 
or Guatemalan? 


2. Famous Metropolitan Opera soprano 
appears here dressed for role in Manon. 
Is it Brazilian Bidi Sayao, Cuban Rita 
Montaner, or Mexican Maria Luisa Landin? 


First major United Nations meeting 
in Latin America has been tentatively set 
for February 7, when the UN Economic 
and Social Council convenes in Lima, 
Peru; Santiago, Chile: or Buenos Aires, 
Argentina? 


4. Circled British West Indian island CARIBBE 
group is noted for turtle-fishermen, yacht- j 
building. Is it the Cayman Islands, Turks & 

Caicos Islands, or the Virgin Islands? 


Waterfall near Bogota, Colombia, is ” , 
famed scene of many lovers’ suicides. Is it 
Iguazu, Kaieteur, or Tequendama? 


Pyramid of Quetzalcoatl at Cholula, = 
Mexico, is crowned by colonial-period 
Catholic church which was built there—to 
take advantage of gorgeous view, to serve 
as defense site, or to sanctify ground once 
used by Aztecs for human sacrifices? 


mq C7. Standing before the Puerta del Sol 
(Gate of the Sun) at Tiahuanaco, Bolivia, 
is an Andean wool-bearing animal having 
the ability, among others, to spit. Can you 
name it? 


8. Observation car familiar to travelers 
in South American country astride equator 
passes over one of most remarkable rail 
roads in existence. Opened in 1908, i 
climbs from fifteen feet above sea level t 

841, linking what two important cities? 


As part of government program to ex- 
ploit vast agricultural possibilities in a 
country whose economy is based chiefly on 
oil, farmer plows field in one of 21 recently 
established agrarian centers. What country 
is he in? 


10. Honduras is world’s largest pro- 5g 
ducer of —— -, a hardwood popular for 
manufacture of furniture. 
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QUE LINDO ES MICHOACAN = (Continued from page H) at a ranch and asked for some beans and tortillas. A boy 
in overalls with the air of a Spanish grandee treated us to 
an elaborate dinner, refusing to accept anything in return. 
We purchased a number of things during our camping 
trip and were never overcharged. In Arios de Morales, a 


blue jeans that almost everywhere are replacing the 

_ Indian’s traditional white cotton pants, and the omni- 
present aspirin tablet. panacea for all kinds of ailments. 

seem to be the only major changes that have taken place 

in centuries. Tarascans today are born and die on the 

F sleeping mat of their ancestors: the corn for their 


little town 25 miles beyond Patzcuaro. | once bought a 
pistol belt. Shortly afterward a man in a café asked 
me how much I had paid dor it. “Ten pesos.” I replied. 
“(Por Dios!” the man guffawed, “now do they sell to 
the gringos cheaper than to us?” He had paid twelve 


tortillas is ground on the same metate, and the food is 
* prepared and cooked in the old, old way. Still the young 
are deeply conscious of the metamorphosis their 
pesos for an identical belt. 

country is undergoing. With great pride Don Salud and 
Damian and Juan and many others pointed out that 

@ 

_ today they own the same land that not so very long ago. 


Only the forcible realization that our money was giving 
out and our permits about to expire could make us think 
: of leaving. One morning we announced our departure. 

under “Don Porfirio” (President Porfirio Diaz) their I 
Phat night Don Salud appeared outside our tent followed 


parents and grandparents had worked in serfdom. if not by the entive mescaline pepeistion of the village—Sity 


va to sixty men and boys. They brought guitars and violins 


and pulque for a little good-by fiesta. We drank and 
we sang, and Don Salud danced. When someone cried 
“Que baile la giiera,’ Mary, the only women present, 
stepped out in pigtails and dungarees from the shadow 
of the trees and danced with him around the big som- 


Although we discussed our problems with our Tarascan 
friends as freely as they discussed theirs. they never 
tried to pry into our affairs. Our way of life. our ideas 
and religion were our own, and, they must have felt, 
as respectable as theirs. Apart from the normal amenities 
of social intercourse among neighbors, our tent was our 
castle. Even my wife’s jeans and shorts failed to elicit 
comment, and when she decided to share the masculine 


brero shining in the moonlight. Afterward we all sang 
Qué lindoe es Michoacan, la tierra onde naci (How beau- 
tiful is Michoacan, the land where I was born). Tears 


yrerogative by swimming in the lake in a scanty bathing 
| mixed freely on brown and white cheeks pressed together 


suit, the faint smile of both men and women was more of : sg, as 
in a last “adios. 
admiration for her courage than of disapproval. 

The following day the gringos were gone. But all 
the scribes in Patzcuaro’s market place must know our 


address by now. to judge by the number of letters we 


As a matter of fact. our typewriters were the cause of a 
lot more excitement, and whenever we took them out in a 
usually vain attempt to work, swarms of children whose 
existence we had never been aware of appeared from 
nowhere and closed ranks around us in mute admiration. 
We finally gave up any idea of work and communicated 
with our families on hurriedly penciled postcards. 

Thus we lived for months, cordially received every- 
where, often invited to share a meal or a drink, to hear a 
local mariachi orchestra. One day we got lost in the 
mountains. After riding for hours. we arrived ravenous 


receive, all neatly typed, asking when we are going back. 


ALL ABOARD FOR PANAMA 


Continued om 


chemise.” caught the eye of northern emigrants accus- 
tomed to prim shirtwaists and voluminous skirts. Native 
and foreign dandies. “glossy gay in black silk French 
sacks. Panama hats. and white trousers,” swaggered 
about, enjoving the fine Havana cigars and drinking 
champagne cocktails laced with quinine instead of bitters. 
Everyone had money. hard U.S. dollars or gold dust. 
The boom was on. 

But the golden spike driven into the last tie of the 
transcontinental railroad across the United States in 
1869 cut deeply into the wild prosperity of the Panama 
Railroad. In 1868. receipts were over four million 
dollars; by 1871 they had fallen to about one million. 
Paddle-wheel steamers that once disgorged passengers 
at Colén no longer stopped there. The Panama Railroad's 
pufling locomotives made the trip to Panama City less 
and less frequently. In 1878 it passed out of North 
American control when Colombia granted a canal con- 
cession to the French and Ferdinand de Lesseps and the 
French Canal Company acquired the decaying railroad. 
Their management was marked by extravagance. includ- 
ing the purchase of such items as snow plows. The new 
Republic of Panama, however, granted the United States 
a monopoly of communications across the Isthmus in 
a 1904 after the French failure to construct a canal, and 
Lake Patzcuaro the U.S. Government purchased the Panama Railroad 
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Railroad spurs 
where Canal passes Continental Divide, 1913 
along with the old Canal Company's other properties. 
The resurrected rail line was vital to the building 
of the Panama Canal. It ran close to the canal route. 
and supplies of men could be carried to the job on 
spur lines. As a matter of fact, the canal construction 
made relocation of much of the track necessary. Today 
the railroad continues to carry passengers and freight 
to the ports at each end and help in canal maintenance. 
It is closely coordinated with the Canal administration. 
with the Governor of the Panama Canal serving auto- 
matically as president of the railroad company. In the 
fiscal year 1949, the road carried 291.183 tons of paying 
freight and 396,762 passengers 
but both figures showed a marked drop from the level 
of the preceding years. with much traffic shifting to the 


first and second class 


new highway. 

Today the railroad company has a lot more business 
than running a railroad. It also operates the Panama 
Line of steamers between New York and the Canal Zone, 
storage and loading facilities at the ports, a commissary 
service for U.S. Government employees and Zone resi- 
dents (with a laundry, bakery, dairy farm, sausage 
factory. etc.), a telephone system, and the hotels Tivoli 
and Washington. All of these are considered essential 
adjuncts to the Canal. The railroad itself showed a net 
loss of $219,338 in 1949, but profits from other divisions 
gave a total net operating income of $226,455. A $500,000 
dividend was paid to the U.S. Treasury in November 
1948 and another of the same amount in July 1949, 


The railroad’s first thriving decade launched a hundred 
vears of solid service. Modern travelers may find it hard 
to Lelieve. but this line with its small, swaying. kerosene- 
lit wooden cars was once hailed as an overwhelming 
achievement. They forget that a significant part of Cali- 
fornia’s population made its way west on the rattling 
trains, seeking fame and fortune in a vast unknown land, 
that the Panama Railroad was once a vital link between 
the U.S. Atlantic seaboard and the Pacific coast. 


FOR YOUR RECORD LIBRARY ts 


“Nights in Latin America,” Radio Station WQXR, New 
York: and Evans Clark, whose well-known record library 
supplies most of the music. 


1. VOICE OF THE XTABAY Capital Album 244 
This album is undoubtedly one of the most discussed recent 
releases. Immediately after the beautiful young Peruvian singer, 
Yma Sumac, caused such a sensation with her Hollywood Bowl 
concert, Capitol, very shrewdly evaluating her nation-wide pub- 
licity, brought out this album in both regular and LP speeds. 
Miss Sumac possesses an absolutely unique and phenomenal voice 
covering an extraordinary range of four octaves. it seems in- 
credible that one slender young person can sing such dramatic 
deep tones followed in a flash by soaring coloratura. Most of th 
music was written by Moisés Vivanco, talented young Peruvian 
composer and folklorist. However, Leslie Baxter of Hollywood has 
had perhaps too obvious a hand in the orchestral arrangements. 
Had the accompaniments been played on instruments resembling 
those used in ancient Peru, and had the orchestration maintained 
simpler, purer patterns, the melodic integrity and beauty would 
have been enhanced. Naturally, no living person can know much 
about the music enjoyed by the Incas, and if Vivanco’s studies 
have convinced him that the five-toned scale was not consistently 
employed around 1,000 B.c., 
with his use of a richly varied tonality. The titles have such 
provocative sounds as Xtabay (Lure of the Unknown Love), Taita 
Inty (Virgin of the Sun God), and Tumpa (Earthquake). One 
rollicking little song almost seems to have found its saucy way in 
among these dramatic and august items by mistake—a chattering, 
peppy, rhythmic number in coastal-Peru style called Monos 
(Monkeys). Whatever your reaction to this album, you may be 
sure if you own it that you have a conversation piece that will 
provoke arguments for months. 


2. EL DIRECTIVO Cuban Guaracha 

A SANTA BARBARA Ruego Victor 23-1353 
The Trio Servando Diaz consistently maintains an excellent stand- 
ard of performance. The guitar and tiple work is particularly clean 
and sparkling in this recording. The ruego, a prayer or suppli- 
cation, is of interest to the collector, being a rare form of popular 
song, combining folk qualities with a buoyant danceable rhythm. 


3. GUASACACA DE JOROPOS Venezuelan Joropo 

CALDERETA V. i M g Decca 21173 
Another exquisite example of fine instrumental work. Los Llaneros 
(The Plainsmen) offer a sparkling joropo, Venezuela's favorite 
regional dance. Only Caldereta has a brief vocal refrain, and you 
will notice that this back-country merengue has practically nothing 
in common with those you may have heard from the Dominican 
Republic or Haiti. 


4. CANCIONES DE NAVIDAD Decca Album PR-1 
This modest two-record collection consists of seven traditional 
carols prepared under the auspices of Sra. de Munoz-Marin, wife 
of Puerto Rico's Governor. Gracefully sung by two trained voices, 
soprano and tenor, and accompanied by the piano, they lose the 
typical quality of the Puerto Rican aguinaldo, but are authentic 
Christmas songs very charmingly presented. Obtainable only by 
writing directly to the American Book Company, which is pre- 
senting this as an educational project. 


5. YA LLEGO LA NAVIDAD Puerto Rican Aguinaldo-Seis 

MIS AMORES Puerto Rican Danza Victor 32288 
For purposes of comparison, this Christmas song will give you a 
very good example of the truly native manner of performing one 
of these old, Spanish-derived aguinaldos. Roving groups go from 
door to door playing various sizes and types of guitars and 
scraping gourd giiros while the song progresses in alternate solo 
and chorus singing. The danza is a more romantic selection, 
belonging indirectly to the early nineteenth-century family of 
the contradanza. 


RECOMMENDED BY Pru Devon, Producer-Commentator, ‘oa 


there are few who could quibble 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
STICKTOITIVENESS 

Dear Sir: 

In your September [1950] issue, the article “Nine Thousand 
Miles on a Bike” states, “No one has ever come all the way by 
bicycle [from South to North America] . .. except Alvaro Zabala.” 

In the Bulletin of the Pan American Union, October 1936, there 
is the story of Searaffia and Espasa who rode fifteen thousand 
miles from Buenos Aires to New York [“From Buenos Aires to 
New York on a Bicycle” by José Tercero, then Chief of the PAU 
Travel Division]. Please advise. 

Roland C. Geist 
Secretary, College Cycle Club 
New York City 


Reader Geist is understandably confused by a technicality. It is 
true that Scaraffia and Espasa made their historical journey some 
fourteen years before Alvaro Zabala pedaled into New York from 
Bogota. But, as the Bulletin article states, the Argentines, “after 
an unsuccessful attempt to cross the Darien forests, . . . were 
obliged to ship their bicycle by launch along the Caribbean coast 
of Panama. The same was true in southern Costa Rica and again 
in the Peninsula of Yucatan where they shipped their bicycle 
from Payo Obispo to Progreso while they continued on foot 
through the forests. . . .” Zabala, on the other hand, may have 
found some logical improvements made over the route during the 
interval between his trip and that of the Argentines; at any rate, 
he never took to the sea. He hacked his own trail through the 
rough spots with a machete, carried his bicycle when necessary, 
stuck with it to the happy end. 


C'EST LA VIE 
Dear Sir: 

It was quite a pleasant surprise to receivé the issue of 
Americas [with the] article on Saint-Pierre & Miquelon. It 
makes most interesting reading and gives a very fair-minded idea 
of the present situation. Although life here may be found dull at 
times, especially for the younger element, . . . conditions could 
he way worse... . 

Georges E. Landry 
Président de la Chambre de Commerce 
Saint-Pierre, Saint-Pierre & Miquelon 


THE LITTLE CRIPPLE 
Dear Sit 

Upon receiving the October Spanish [September English] issue 
of Americas, I found the article “O Aleijadinho” [the Brazilian 
sculptor popularly known as “The Little Cripple”]. I read it 
with much interest and pleasure because Antonio Francisco Lisboa 
has been among the many forgotten and neglected on our 
continent, 

Manuel M. Gomez B. 
Quito, Ecuador 
PERUVIAN REFLECTION 
Dear Sir: 

As a Peruvian, | have read with friendly sympathy the 
important articles published by Americas under the titles “Folk- 
lorist in Peru,” by Emilia Romero (January 1950); “Echoes of 
Lima,” by Carmela Tejada (February 1950); “Earthquake in 
Cuzco” (July 1950); and “Inca Finishing School,” by Fernando 
Romero (September 1950). | am sure that the eager reader will 
have a better realization from these accounts that Peru is a rich 
and prosperous nation. 

Our country has inherited many archeological monuments from 
the past in Cuzco, which is visited by tourists from all over the 
world. Today, Peruvians and their friends are united in the plan 
to restore Cuzco from the damages resulting from the earthquake 
of last May... . 


Ignacio Troncoso Vilcea 
Lima, Peru 


Dear Sir: 

As you know, our American Legion Auxiliary has a Pan 
American Study Program. Each year a certain country is studied. 
For 1951 it will be Uruguay. Last year it was Ecuador and the 
year before that, Venezuela. 

As a hobby I have completed a collection of all the Pan 
American flags and national anthems. Now | have decided to 
buy dinner plates of the Latin American countries, and should 
like to have one from each. 

Will you please publish this letter in Americas so it will reach 
the attention of china manufacturers in the 21 American Re- 
publics? I should like to know the prices of dinner plates, If the 
manufacturers will write me, | will remit for same and should be 
glad to hear from all of them. | like gay things with lots of 
color . . . plates that represent the country in which they are 
mad... 

Mrs. E. C. Heuer 
Moberly, Missouri 


We suggest that reader Heuer get in touch with the International 
House in New Orleans (see “New Orleans International,” Sep- 
tember 1950 Americas). 


GRAPHICS CREDITS 

(Listed from left to right, top to bottom) 
Bettmann Archive 
No. 2, Courtesy D.C. Public Library—Bett- 
mann Archive 
No. 1, Courtesy D.C. Public Library 
No, 2, Bettmann Archive 
Ralph Robinson 
Robert Spiers Benjamin (3) 
Robert Spiers Benjamin (2) —Fred del Villar 
Robert Spiers Benjamin (3) 
Eugen Berg Hassell 
Robert K. Shellaby 
No. 1, Courtesy U. of Michigan News Service 

Riley 

Nos. 1 and 3, Herman y Heinz Hirschberg 
Nos. 2 and 5, Linares 
Herman y Heinz Hirschberg (3) 
Herman y Heinz Hirschberg (2)-—-Cordero 
Courtesy Panama Railroad 
From Isthmus of Panama, by F. N. Otis 
F. Adethardt 
Courtesy United Air Lines--R. Goldman, 
courtesy Pan American Council 


International News Photos, courtesy Pan 
American Council 


Scott Seegers 


F. Adelhardt (4) 
Bettmann Archive 


Courtesy René Amorim-——Courtesy Vicente 
Calamelli 
No. 5, courtesy El Grafico, Bogota—No. 9, 
courtesy Plinio Mendoza Neira—No. 10, 
courtesy OIAA 
Robert Spiers Benjamin 
17 Courtesy Panama Railroad 
Inside Back Cover Max W. Hunn 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Through a mishap in the press room, one of the 
captions in last month's “OAS Foto-Flashes” appeared incorrectly. 
It should have begun: “UN holds open house for delegates to Sixth 
Inter-American Press Conference in New York in October... .” 


Opposite: Freshly picked coffee brought in for sorting and 
processing at La Maruja farm, Orosi Valley, Costa Rica 


WHAT'S FOR DINNER? 
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a quarterly published by 
The Columbus Memorial Library, 
Department of Cultural Affairs, 


Pan American Union 


Devoted to stimulating 
bibliographical 

activities pertinent to the Americas 
by presenting information about 
authors, publications, and libraries. 


Edited by: MAURY A. BROMSEN 


Presents articles, book reviews, and 
notes in any of the four official 
languages of the Organization of 
American States. 

Features a section of news reports 
contributed by a staff of 
distinguished collaborators in 

more than 45 nations 

and territories. 

Contains a general bibliography of 
current books and articles selected 
and annotated in Spanish with 

the assistance and advice of 
subject specialists. 

Subscription rates: $3.00 per year in the 
Americas and Spain; $3.50 in all 

other countries. Single copies, 75 cents. 


Orders may be sent to the agents of 
AMERICAS or directly to: Publications 


and Promotion Section, Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


Revista InrenaMenicana DE Bisuiocnaria 
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